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OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


The Cover shows Brunhilde Lev, a Swiss girl, gathering 
wheat on a farm in Oithuizen, Holland. Miss Lev was one of the 
work camp team of Dutch and Swiss young people organized and 
supervised by Carleton M. Fisher in the summer of 1946, 


John E. Wood gives us the second timely and significant 
contribution for this period when religious and educational or- 
ganizations are observing National Family Week in The Sermon 
on the Mount and The Family in the Valley. 


Clinton Lee Scott, superintendent of Massachusetts Univer- 
salist Churches, is doing an outstanding service for liberal reli- 
gion in his weekly radio broadcasts. Should We Have One 
Church? is the text of the broadcast delivered Sunday morning, 
April 18. 


The Editor reports on his recent visit to the significant 


Universalist-Unitarian Ministers’ Annual Get To-Gether at Pere 
Marquette Park, Illinois. 


Carleton M. Fisher, Director of the Universalist Service Com- 
mittee writes an interesting and up to the minute account of our 
summer work camp projects in Work is Love Made Visible. 


It has. rightly been said that without action, 
thought can never ripen into truth. The problem 
we have been faced with in this country is basi- 
cally one of moral indecision. Indeed, it is all too 
clear, that unless we Universalists proceed in 
decisive fashion to implement and MAKE REAL 
IN QUR CHURCH LIFE, the principles we claim 
allegiance to, and in THIS PRESENT DECADE, 
the torch will be taken from out of our hands and 
carried forward by other and more daring souls. 

For the universalist principles we profess be- 
lief in are in no measure, uniquely ours. And in 
a world that cries out for universalism, those who 
claim the name “Universalist” are certainly in a 
position today where they must, “put up or shut 
up.” 


REMEMBER THE UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING 
HOUSE IN YOUR WILL and perpetuate your support 


of this vital servant of Universalism. 


A bequest in your will to the Universalist Publishing 
House becomes a lasting, living memorial to you and 
your dear ones as you direct. 


“I give and bequeath to the Universalist Publishing 


House, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts, the 
sum of $. ” 


Write to the Reverend Charles A. Wyman, Treasurer, 
for any further information you desire. 
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and World Government 


E print in this number a letter from our long 

time friend and colleague in the Universal- 
t ministry, the Rev. Warren Lovejoy of Fort 
lain, New York. Mr. Lovejoy comments on our 
ditorial ‘‘Force, Dollars, and Democratic Good 
7ill.”’ He is a bit reserved in his comment because 
e missed the point of the editorial which is 
oubtless our fault, not his. We agree whole- 
eartedly with Lovejoy in his backing of the 
‘and for world government taken by John Mc- 
hee and Mason McGinness in the same number. 
Ve had a purpose in printing those articles when 
ve did. 


We maintain that the problem of achieving in- 
ernational peace and safeguarding democracy, 
oth in the world and in these United States, 7s 
ll one problem. If we are materially weak, we 
hall find ourselves hopelessly standing by while 
he imperialists in temporary power in Russia 
nslave countries one by one in the same old 
litler pattern. On the other hand, if ‘we just en- 
‘age in an armament race with Russia we will 
ind ourselves one day caught in an irresistible 
urrent which will drag us into a war that will 
ye indeed “the murder of civilization.” 


What to do? We must do all that will achieve 
. “just and lasting peace” and we must do these 
hings concurrently. The situation does not allow 
f.a first, second and third order. Nothing can 
vait. We must be strong and we must keep open 
he door to friendship with Russia. We must arm 
ut we must also be frank, friendly, and fair with 
tussia in every last detail. 


Second, and not less important; we must right 
ur home grown wrongs. We must, without delay. 
ush through a civil rights program which will 
‘ive justice to our racial minorities. An embit- 
ered minority could well be the ‘‘Achilles Heel” 
f this country in time of crisis. The Negros, the 
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partiotic Japanese Americans, and the American 
Indians, all did their parts fully and nobly in the 
last war. Thousands of them today sit in bitter- 
ness because of the unjust discriminations they 
face in democratic (?) America. This great 
wrong must be righted without delay, and for 
two reasons. First, it is wrong; second, it is part 
and parcel of the problem of peace and democ- 
racy. We must demonstrate both to the world of 
nations and the minorities of this nation that we 
mean business in our oft repeated pronounce- 
ments on the rights of small groups and the dig- 
nity of the individual man. 


The third thing we must do while we are work- 
ing at the other two, is to work without stint for 
the speedy achievement of world government. 
Universalists should not only avow their faith in 
world government. They should work for it in 
season and out by giving practical and continu- 
ous and countrywide support to concrete pro- 
posals for world government. 


Senator Homer Ferguson of Michigan recently 
introduced a resolution on behalf of sixteen of 
his colleagues which would authorize and request 
the President to initiate amendments to the 
United Nations Charter as follows: 


1. Eliminate the power of veto to block 
the Security Council whenever it is dealing 
with “matters of aggression” or “armament 
for aggression”’ or admission of new mem- 
bers. 


2. Prevent any power to arm for aggres- 
sion by adopting the American proposal for 
a UN. atomic development authority and by 
laying down a world-wide limitation of 
heavy armament. : 


3. Establish a world police force to con- 
sist of one international contingent, as the 
active force, and five national contingents 
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operating as reserves. The international con- 
tingents would be under the direct control 
of the Security Council and would consist of 
volunteers recruited exclusively from the 
smaller nations. The armed forces of the five 
major powers would be the national contin- 
gents. The United States, Russia, and Britain 
would be limited to 20 percent each of the 
fixed world total; France and China to 10 
per cent each. The collective quota of re- 
maining members states would be 20 per 
cent. 


4, Finally, the world court would be given 
authority to interpret any disputed point in 
the revised charter. 


Here is a hopeful proposal which ought not 
to be allowed to languish in some obscure com- 
mittee pigeonhole while presidential election 
ballyhoo holds the center of the stage. Universa]- 
ists and like-minded liberals have a duty to back 
up this valiant seventeen. In addition to Senator 
Feguson, these Senators are: Aiken and Flanders 
of Vermont, Tobey of New Hampshire. Baldwin 
of Connecticut, O’Connor of Maryland, Byrd oc 
Virginia, Ives of New York, Hoey of North Caro- 
lina, Sparkman of Alabama, Stennis of Missis- 
sippi, Capehart and Jenner of Indiana, Ball of 
Minnesota, Johnson of Colorado, McFarland of 
Arizona, and Cain of Washington. 


These men representing both major parties 
and representing states from New Hampshire to 
Washington and from Vermont to Mississippi pro- 
vide a strong enough cross section of opinion to 
put their proposal over if their constituents back 
them up. Their proposal is not full-fledged world 
government, but it is a practical and workable 
start toward world government. 


Russia would object no doubt and would veto 
the amendment. What then? In the language of 
the framers of the amendment “‘the United States 
and other like-minded nations would join to- 
gether without the vetoing nation to effectively 
carry out the perfected machinery of a United 
Nations for the Preservation of World Peace.” 
Russia might walk out and the new organization 
would not be the United Nations, but it could 
keep the peace long enough for sanity to return 
to the world and one day, provided we keep the 
door open, Russia would come back. 


Weakness will lead us only into appeasement 
which will inevitably someday bring war. Unilat- 
eral armament alone will lead to a race with Rus- 
sia which will also end in war. Strength, fair deal- 
ing with individuals, classes and all nations in- 
cluding Russia, and immediate practical steps to- 


ward world government can build peace. Build - 


peace, Universalists! 
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JAMES F. ALBION 


AMES F. ALBION,who died April 6, was 
brilliant and successful minister of the U 
versalist Church. In his prime, he drew gre 
crowds of people and was greatly in demand 
an occasional speaker. As a pastor and frie: 
he won the love of the people to an extraordins 
degree. In his long Portland pastorate, he y 
regarded as one of the great figures of nN 
England. | 
Whiat such a magnetic, unselfish man gives 
himself when he is going full speed, is apt 
overdraw his account at the bank of health a 
the last years may be marked with suffering. 
it was with the Rev. George A. Gordon of the ( 
South Church. So it was with Dr. Albion. | 


He will be remebered long in our fellow 
as the man who first brought together in 1903 : 
Fraters of the Wayside Inn. He will be reme 


‘bered also for his matchless eloquence. But. mi 


of all, men will long speak of him as a comp; 
ion and friend who deepened their faith in G 
and in one another. 


DOES THE D.A.R. PRESIDENT 
SPEAK FOR THE MEMBERSHIP? | 
E earnestly hope that Universalist wom 
who are members of the Daughters of | 
American Revolution will take an outspol/ 
stand against the attitude of their national pr¢d 
dent, Mrs. Roscoe C. O’Bryne, who has put ¢ 
organization on record as opposed to the adni 
sion to this country of displaced persons. Acco 
ing to a United Press dispatch, the head of. 
D.A.R., says that her organization believes tl 
we should maintain our 1924 immigration q 
system. This stand she justifies on the grou 
of our “‘housing shortage.” 


} 


For a great and ancient American organi 
tion to take this stand in the face of the desper! 
need of displaced persons is nothing short o} 
shocking disregard of fundamental moral oblii 


Mrs. O’Bryne should know that under any p 
for admission of displaced persons that is li 
to be passed, one of the conditions for admis 
will be that prior arrangements will be mad 
house the immigrants by individuals or agen 
in this country. 

An organization made up of people. many 
whose ancestors were displaced persons fle 
from the terrors of the old world. opposing © 
admission of displaced persons to this coui 
would be ludicrous if it were not so tragic. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEA 


ohn E. Wood 


HERE is no better advice to be found among 


ained in The Sermon on the Mount. Indeed the 
dvice of present day specialists in family mat- 
ers follows the Sermon in detail. 


A phrase that has become current among child 

uidance workers and those interested in youth 
.‘deliquent parents’. No truant or probation offi- 
er, no S.P.C.C. case worker nor juvenile court 
ficial would think of treating a juvenile delin- 
uent without investigating the home. The most 
scent procedures, developed after years of care- 
il scientific trial and error, prove with new 
reshness that Matthew 7:17 contained accurate 
sight. “Even so every good tree bringeth forth 
ood fruit; but a corrupt tree bringeth forth evil 
ruit.”’ 


Even as The Sermon on the Mount has provided 
1e basic insight for the fundamental assumption 
iat underlies the most recent procedure in fam- 
y work, so too, techniques of reconstruction 
low The Sermon. The ultimate goal which 
1ese techniques attempt to achieve is not a well- 
irnished house, but a family that is drawn to- 
ether ‘on the basis of a commonly held, mutual 
oncern. Matthew 6:31, 33 reads “‘Therefore take 
0 thought, saying, What shall we eat? or, 
/herewithal shall we be clothed? But seek ye 
rst the kingdom of God and his righteousness; 
nd all these things shall be added unto you.” 


The Kinsey Report and Matthew 5:27 
«| .. Thou shalt not commit adultery.”’ 


It is unusual to release so widely such a study 
ntil it has been first digested and appraised in 
rofessional channels. The gross immorality 
hich it seems to indicate forecasts stormy days 
head for decent family life. The accuracy of this 
sport is not known. It has not been tested. The 
isdom of releasing any report of any nature be- 
re its accuracy has been determined is question- 
ble. In this case, it is apt to produce a wave of, 
Everyone else is doing it, why shouldn’t I?” 
see Matthew 5:20)- “. . . your righteousness 
1all exceed .. .”’ Now that the report has been 
sleased. every teacher, minister and study group 
nould do all in their power to demonstrate the 
alues of constancy. Only a prude would argue 
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psychiatrists or family counselors than is con- - 


[he Sermon on the Mount and 
The Family in the Valley 


In these story times, when the winds are antagonistic to the 
well-being of the family, the enduring home must be built upon a rock. 


that we shouldn’t know the facts of sex behavior. 
The stand must be taken in terms of open, decent 
and moral sex instruction. Legally immorality is 
‘rounds for divorce’. But immorality is seldom a 
cause of family break-up. Ordinarily it occurs in 
the later stages of family disintegration. There- 
fore, if the Kinsey report should be shown to be 
accurate it will also show how very sick the fam- 
ily has become. The values of constancy are not 
a matter of whim. Every age and every society, 
even among the primitives, have found them to 
be good. It can also be shown that these values 
are discarded only at extreme social} peril. 


Discipline - Matthew 7:1 
‘“‘Judge not that ye be not judged.” 


Discipline is a two-way street. “Judge not that 
ye be not judged.” To often discipline dis- 
rupts or distroys, at least temporarily, the rela- 
tionship between parent and child. If this verse 
is thought of in terms of discipline, the bond of 
understanding will remain intact. Punishment 
should be administered, not on the basis of resti- 
tution (making the child pay for what he has 
done) nor on the basis of revenge (getting even) 
but always in terms of correcting future behavior. 
Sometimes the very pattern of discipline used by 
certain parents will inevitably destroy the child’s 
desire to confide. The result of such a pattern of 
discipline is to make the child more clever in hid- 
ing and covering up his wrong doing. The child 
becomes adept at lying and subterfuge. Let the 
child know in detail why what he has done is 
wrong. Oftentimes, the parent will discover that 
what the child did was not done out of malicious 
foresight but because he did not understand the 
ramifications of his deed. The very process of 
talking it out will increase the bond of under- 
standing and enhance the child’s desire to con- 
fide. The process also aids in what so many par- 
ents find difficult and that is to keep discipline 
always fair and constant. The irritability of the 
parent’s day, the degree of fatigue at the mo- 
ment, sometimes makes a parent use harsh meas- 
ures for slight offences. Whereas, if the day has 
been pleasant and the parent is feeling ‘on-top- 
of-the-world.’ a considerable offense may be 
laughed off. How then is the child to know what 
is right and what is wrong? He gets the notion 
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that the moral law is a whimsical thing, largely 
dependant upon the mood of the parent. In later 
life, he figures that whatever he can get away 
with becomes right. 

The Radiant Home - Matthew 5:14 

“Ye are the light of the world .. .” 

Within the framework of this article, the home 
surely should be the light of the world to all that 
dwell in it. As the child trudges home from 
school, his eyes should light up as he comes 
within sight of his home. Every child has the right 
to be greeted at the door with a smile, by some- 
one who is genuinely glad to see him. This should 
always be true under all circumstances; even if 
punishment should be justly awaiting the child. 

+ should be delayed until these pleasant ameni- 
ties have been thoroughly carried out then han- 
died in the understanding manner suggested in 
the preceding paragraph. Every member of the 
family should always be greeted gladly. When 
away, the home should be in the mind like a light. 
A light that speaks, “Here is not only a refuge 
from the competitive struggle; here, too, is a 
portion of my inspiration. It is why I labor and in 
it are those whom I love. It should be a guiding 
liebt, allowing me to do nothing that might bring 
a cloud of shame upon it.” 

The Value of Table Grace - Matthew 6:7 
“But when ye pray...” 

“But when ye pray...” as a family is prob- 
ably too rare an occasion to be effective. Leaving 
out all theological theorizing about prayer, it has 
a very practical value in family life. It keeps the 
dinner table from becoming merely the family 
filling station. As the members gather for the 
meal, the mind of each is still running in its own 
groove of special interest. The table grace helps 
to jolt individual minds out of this groove. Fol- 
lowing the Grace, which has broken each person’s 
train of thought, the meal can proceed with each 
taking part in discussing matters of common in- 
terest. It should be the place of family together- 
ness. Children should be seen and heard at the 
table. It is the place where they should be al- 
lowed to tell of the events of the day; to swap 
experiences, to tell of the exploits, and the de- 
feats and to ask the questions that the day has 
brought to them. In the hungry, hurried. anti 
therefore irritable moment before a meal, it some- 
times happens that emotional outbreaks occur. 
The table Grace helps to reduce these tensions. 
It slows the pace and brings the day to a more 
leisurely and therefore more enjoyable close. 
“Children are Such a Chore’”’ - Matthew 7:9 

. if his son ask bread, will he give a stone.” 
No child should ever be treated as a chore. 
Parents who send their child to the ‘Y’ to danc- 
ing school, to the Church, to camp with any feel. 
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ing of “gratitude for moments ot peace” are 
truth feeding their children gravel. Children ha 
quick and accurate insight. They soon sense a 
feeling of being unwanted. A few seconds of su 
a feeling darkens hours of sunshine in the chil: 
world. The ‘Y’, the Church School, and all t 
other outside activities are good. But the ch: 
should be made to feel that he is being sent 
these activities to receive services which the hor 
cannot provide and that he is to bring the bei 
fits back into the home! The parents should ta 
ever his church school lessons, his ‘Y’ exp 
ences, the child’s Boy or Girl Scout achieveme 
These things are supplements, not substitutes. 
is a poor parent who tries to achieve as pe 
parenthood as possible and rejoices in being | 
lieved of his children. | 
Sincerity - Matthew 5:37 : 
“But let your communication be Yea, yea: 
Nay, nay) 2ss-6 


Every member should speak freely, nlp 


and sincerely. Frankness within the family p: 
vides the fertile ground for the growth of stur 
trust. When trust is present and troubles col 
there is a staunch bulwark ready built, able! 
“stand the evil day and having done all to stan\ 


Under this admonition, the members understaj 
each other’s thoughts and deepest motives. | 
side issue of equally good advice may be read 11 
this verse. ‘‘When it is said. is said. Let that | 
the end cf it.’’ There is no point in continually | 
peating, and rehashing ancient issues. “Let 1 
dead bury the dead.” Weeds grow in the fam 
lot as they do anywhere else. But there is li 

point in planting the seeds each year and wat 
ing them daily. 


Self-Examination - Matthew 7:3 
‘“‘And why beholdest the mote that is in th 
brother’s eye, but considerest not the bea 

that is in thine own eye?” 


Dr. Edward Strecker has walked fearlessly i 
an area of American family life where ang 
have feared to tread. ““Momism” is the curse of 
American male. The family has become the se 
ant of a matriarch. Dr. Strecker does not tell! 
from whence came this flood of “Moms”. He dd 
not attempt to locate the factors in the cultt 
that are turning perfectly decent girls i 
‘Moms.” His work among the service hospit: 
convinced him that the primary cause of men 
disorder among service men was this idolatr 
cult of “Mom” worship. Therefore this call is 
mothers. Lest you are about to become a ““Mo 
consider well the Beam that the culture has 
in your eye. The antidote for “Momism” and 
counter-balance for the eulogies of Mother’s 
is found in this admonition of the Beam. Thou 
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)one has written a book on ‘“‘Popism”’ or “‘Sonny- 
m”’ or ‘“‘Sissism,’’ each would be equally malig- 
unt within the family. It is the ‘I’? which divides 
e word into syllables. There is no “IT” in togeth- 
mess. 


Love No Matter What - Matthew 5:45.... 

for he maketh his sun to rise on the evil and on 

1e good, and sendeth rain on the just and on the 
unjust.”’ 


This attitude of standing together through 
ick and thin, no matter what, is a primary part 
> the marriage vows and needs to be woven 
yrough the home like a steel cable. Hvery mem- 
ay of a family, needs to know that he can trust 
very other member to stand by him under all 
reumstances, for richer, for poorer, in sickness 
id in health. No item of disapproval, justified or 
>not, should be allowed to cast a shadow of 
oubt upon this basic attitude. Too often family 
iscipline involves a withdrawal of all signs of 
fection for a period. The disciplined one is put 
_the “dog house.” These temporary desertions 
eaken the family structure and are often the 
ise of anxiety complexes among children. 


The sort of love that transcends all items of dis- 
pproval does not come automatically with mar- 
age. It is not even present at the time of the 
arriage service. At that sublime moment, when 
1e minister has pronounced a couple to be man 
ad wife, they are both in love with an unreal, 
gn-existent person. He holds in his arms the girl 
* his dreams. She has not yet become his wife, 
ousekeeper, cook, tailor, and alarm clock. She 
holding her hero who is also an unreal, non- 
<istent person. He has not yet become her chauf- 
r, mechanic, gardener. ashman, plumber, and 
check-balancer-upper.’’ The kind of love that 
lways sees the hero and heroine whether 
mong ashcans and mops or among the moon 
sams, must be cultivated. That is, it must be 
loughed. planted. hoed, and weeded. It must 
2 worked at deliberately and creatively. The 
arvest that this special kind of love brings is 
le most precious possession life offers to man 
1d maid. 


Worry and Anxiety - Matthew 6:34 
_...sufficient Unto the Day Is the Evil Thereof.’’ 


What the future holds no man can tell. It may 
2 that the family will again have members 
ken from it by a draft. Such a mutilation will 
use difficult adjustment. There are many other 
atters that could give us sleepless nights if we 
ould dwell upon them at any length. Wise. then. 
the family that stores up for itself treasures 
at neither ‘‘moss nor rust can corrupt.” These 
lues are found in memories of things, creative 
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things, done together, of dreams that are dreamt 


‘together and still to be worked at, of faith in each 


other, of love and allegiance toward each other. 

In a moral world, it is inevitable that one day 
every family shall sit down to a “banquet of 
consequences.” Through the days and weeks of 
our living together, we set that table and fill the 
dishes that will be served to us. By putting our 
best into each dish and savoring it all with affec- 
tion and sincerity, the banquet will be good 


There is More - Matthew 7:8 
“ . . «he That Seeketh. . .” 


There is much more that could be said and 
written. The Golden Rule has not been men- 
tioned. There are many other passages that are of 
good report for the family. He that seeketh can 
find them. The family that seeketh can find. The 
winds of our culture are antagonistic to the 
best of the family. ; 

The neighborhoodless, mechanical, complex, 
fast-changing, competitive culture provides an 
alien climate for the growth of healthy, affec- 
tionate families.—but “. . . the rain descended, 
and the floods came, and the winds blew and beat 
upon that house: and it fell not: for it was found- 
ed upon a rock.” Matthew 7:25. 


Universalist Work-Camps 
A New Area of Outreach 


SUMMER OF 1948 | 


TRAINING SCHOOL: June 19th-29th FOR ALL 
WORK CAMPERS: This schoot will be held at 
the KEDRON VALLEY INN, the former dorm}- 
tory of the old GREEN MOUNTAIN LIBERAL 
INSTITUTE .which at one time was one of our 
leading Universalist Academies. 


. Among the Courses will be: 


Courses Faculty Leaders 
Project Administration ....................Carl H. Voss 
Work-CampePhilosephy <2... ...x..-- Carleton Fisher 
Religious) MAUCaAuMOni es, eee sence Dorothy Spoerl 
Work-Camp Techniques ............ Angus MacLean 
Community Church Schools ...... Mounir Sa’Adeh 
Recreation Leadership .................... Warren Nye 


Special Lecturers - Emerson Lalone-Clinton Scott 


ADVANCE APPLICATION FORM 


Please Send Work-Camp Application to: 
INEST TC ene, Go ee een Pe her are OLm. nev CL alae nptn MOM eN a 
FAIL CS Sa eran eee eee Semen anak Leen ee 


Mail the above to the: - 
UNIVERSALIST SERVICE COMMITTEE 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 
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Should We Have One Big Church? 


Clinton Lee Scott 


One big Christian Church, embracing all the religions of Chri 
ianity appears to be a persistent if unattainable ideal in the minds 
many persons. Recently one of our radio listeners wrote, “Why cant 
we have one church, the church which Jesus Christ founded, for 


believers ?”’ 


HE assumption that there was one church in 

the beginning, is a mistaken assumption. His- 
tory tells us something quite different. In the 
first place, Jesus did not himself found the 
church, although after his death it was founded 
by his followers who were inspired by his life to 
do so. And in the second place, the early, or Apos- 
tolic Church, was not a united church. The 
Church of Jerusalem, composed of Jewish Chris- 
tians, was quite unlike the churches which Paal 
and the other missionaries established among the 
Gentiles. The Jewish Christians believed that the 
laws of Moses must be observed, while Paul with 
his universalistic outlook claimed that all who 
accepted Jesus were entitled to the name Chris- 
tian. He believed that Christianity offered spirit- 
ual salvation to all men on terms of equality. 


In the fifteenth chapter of the book of Acts is 
the account of the results of this controversy. 
Paul, while recognized as the greatest of the 
missionaries, ,did not have an undivided follow- 
ing. He had his troubles with Barnabas and with 
Peter, each of whom had his own Christian fol- 
lowing. In Galatians, the second chapter and the 
eleventh verse Paul says, ‘‘When Peter came to 
Antioch I resisted him to his face, because he 
stood condemned.” 


Therefore, when we assume that the early 


church was a united church, we fail to take. 


into account: the record of the New Testament 
which tells the vivid story of wide differences of 
opinion, even of sharp controversies. 


In the developing theology of the first cen- 
turies of Christianity, were unitarians and trini- 
tarians, universalists and partialists. Unitarian- 
ism was not.banned until the year 325 and uni- 
versalism not until the year 544. This was after 
the church got into politics in the Roman Empire. 
The only time in history when there has been but 
one big church was when this was achieved by 
the suppression of minorities by force. The only 
countries where it is achieved today is by the use 
of political and military powers to crush dissent- 
ing groups. 


Who is it that wants one big church? Well 
there are first, those who would like us all to be- 
come one denomination. The claim is frequently 
made that there is really only one true church, 
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and that it has had revealed to it the fullness 
truth. It is the declared intention of this chur 
to stop at nothing honorable to make it a stro 
single world power. The claim that any person 
group of persons has a monopoly of spiritu 
truth is almost too absurd for serious comme} 
We all see through a glass darkly. Each gro 
emphasizes certain ideas which seemed at o 
time of sufficient importance to build arouw 
these ideas the organization of a church- Eve 
religion has truth, and they all have errors, sor 
relatively harmless and some of them positive 
harmful to the persons who believe them 
be true. 


Who talks about having one big Protesta 
Church? Frequently someone asks “Why dor 
the Protestants get together into one b 
church?” There are those who speak of secta 
anism as an evil and profess to be ashamed th 
the churches of the Protestant tradition are di 
ided into two hundred and fifty-six denomin 
tions. That there are Christian denomin 
tions, many of them, with differences so slig 
that they constitute no barrier is true. Some d 
nominations have united in recent years, a1 
others now have the matter of union under co 
sideration. The idea, however, that the diversiti 
represented by the several denominations a 
an evil to be overcome, or that one big Protesta: 
Church would be desirable seems to some of - 
a highly mistaken notion. Denominationali 
developed in the world with the growing ide 
of democracy. The democratic principle that 
shall remain free to worship as we please is mo 
important than one big church. Whenever the 
is a union of a relatively orthodox denominati: 
with a relatively liberal denomination, there w 
be in consequence of the attempt to agree up: 
common points of view, a loss of some distincti 
emphasis in both groups. The greater the diff 
once between the two denominations, the great 
will be the loss. Whether the prestige of a col 
bined larger group is worth this sacrifice of| 
basic democratic principle is a question wor! 
consideration. At any rate the Universal! 
Church today feels itself committed to a missi¢ 


sufficiently distinctive to warrant its continud 
separateness. 


The Universalist Church in America was bo! 
of a deep religious need in the eighteenth ce 
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ury. If you are among those who have been 
rightened by the talk of the secularization of 
ife, and who believe that we in America have 
iow reached an all-time low in religious interest, 
- would recommend that you consider these 
vords written by Williston Walker, a Congrega: 
ionalist, and until his death a few years ago 
yrofessor of Church History at Yale University. 
?rofessor Walker said, “Taken as a whole, no 
entury in American history has been so barren 
is the eighteenth. The fire and enthusiasm of 
uritanism had died out on both sides of the At- 
antic. While New England shone as compared 
with the spiritual deadness of Old England in the 
years preceding Wesley, the old fervor and 
sense of a national mission were gone: conscious 
sonversion, once so common, was unusual, and 
religion was becoming more formal and ex- 
sernal.” 


Even as in the sixteenth century the Christian- 
ty of Western Europe had become formalized 
ind institutionalized, American Protestantism in 
the eighteenth century had become barren. Its 
nner life was dim. Its spirtual vitality was de- 
sleted. New England Puritanism had lost its 
pioneering genius. The free church spirit, so im- 
oortant in the lives of the Pilgrim fathers, had 
‘aded out. Religion was largely dominated by the 
anyielding and unlovely theology of John Calvin. 
The time had come for another reformation even 
is in the time of the Protestant Reformation in 
Hurope. The time came for re-forming and re- 
casting religious thinking into fresh understand- 
ngs and for the release of new forces. 

It was to meet this situation that The Univer- 
3alist Church in America was organized. Ameri- 
can Christianity was due for an overhauling and 
t got it through the Universalist and Unitarian 
churches. To these two bodies belongs the credit 
for rescuing American Protestantism from the 
sighteenth century religious depression. To them 
belongs the credit for modifying the theological 
thinking, and giving direction to the entire Pro- 
testant Church in North America. They were of 
the same spirit of independency and of democ- 
racy which resulted in the pattern of our govern- 
ment with its Bill of Rights. its system of public 
education and the separation of church and state. 
These two denominations, Universalist and Uni- 
tarian, constitute the avowedly liberal forces in 
American Christianity today. They might well be 
united into a single denomination without sacri- 
fice of religious freedom. But in any consideration 
of church unity they must be regarded as repre- 
senting a distinctively liberal spirit which hardly 
could be assimilated in any large church union. 

There are ample reasons for the religion of 
Universalism today with its separate and distinc- 
tive emphasis. Universalism stands for certain 
definite teachings of the prophets and of Jesus 
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which have never been included in any of the 
forms of traditional Christianity. Much that is 
taught in Christian churches today, as in the past, 
rests upon the premise that all that is worth 
knowing and all that is true are the sole posses- 
sion of Christianity, This assumption makes of 
Christians a sort of chosen people and leaves out 
of full consideration the rest of humanity includ- 
ing two hundred and ten million Mohammedans, 
one hundred and fifty million Buddhists, and fit- 
teen million Jews. What is toebecome of all such 
people? In the past the best Christians could 
think of was to send them missionaries to convert 
them into Christians so that they, too, could go to 
the Christian’s heaven. 


Our Universalist fathers saw the fallacy of re- 
garding all non-Christians as lost just because 
they happened to be born among non-Christian 
people. The Universalists declared that all such 
people whatever their race or religious beliefs 
were children of God and that God loved them as 
much as he loved Catholics, or Methodists, or 
Presbyterians. They believed in the salvation of 
all people. This conviction was what made them 
Universalists. 


Today in our one-world life we can achieve 
peace only by our understanding and preparation 
and appreciation of people who are not in all re- 
spects like ourselves. The partialisms of orthodox 
Christianity are in our day a positive danger to a 
one-world order. The doctrine that there is no 
salvation except through a single saviour is to 
deny the fatherhood of God, as Jesus himself 
taught. Universalists, while acknowledging and 
insisting upon the spiritual leadership of 
Jesus do not any more than did Jesus himself, 
depreciate the other great teachers and prophets 
of other religions. 


My grandmother who belonged to a small de- 
nomination of only thirty persons believed that 
on the judgment day only members of her little 
group would be saved. All the rest of the human 
race would be destroyed. In an isolated rural 
community, probably such a belief was relatively 
harmless. Today, however, when the people on 
the other side of the earth have become almost 
our next door neighbors, such notions held by 
great masses of persons are positively dangerous 
to world peace and good will. For this and many 
other reasons the world needs the Universalist 
Church. Orthodox Christianity with its backward 
look, its commitment to ancient creeds, and its 
concern with doctrines which served another day, 
not ours, leaves out of religion much which Uni- 
versalism includes. There are truths for which 
Jesus and the prophets died, and for which men 
in all generations have lived and labored which 
will cease to be proclaimed unless the Universal- 
ist Church proclaims them. 
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Midwest Universalist and Unitarian 
Ministers Get Togethe 


The Editor reports on a midwest pilgrimage. Diversity of opi 


combined with unity of purpose make liberal religious fellow 
stimulating and keep it healthy among inland parsons. 


Sunpay afternoon, April 5, your editor-re- 
porter left Beacon Hill, Boston, on a pilgrimage 
to the midwest. The objective of this journey was 
the second annual get-Together of the Midwest- 
ern Universalist and Unitarian ministers held 
April 6 through 9 at Pere Marquette State Park 
twenty-five miles North of Alton Illinois. 


The journey to New York on the “Gilt Edge” 
was made lively by a crowd of youngsters return- 
ing to their colleges and schools after spring va- 
cation. One has to be very old and tired not to get 
a lift by the presence of young life, and this re- 
porter has never known the time when he felt 
too old or tired to be pepped up by youth. Some- 
~ how, as we eavesdropped unashamed, we got a 
bit of renewed confidence in the future of hu- 
manity. Here were youth and energy and evi- 
dently brains (among some). Perhaps these kids 
will redeem our world if those of us who are 
older do not ruin it before they have a chance. ’ 


It was nearly eleven o’clock when I toted my 
bag and typewriter across Forty-Second Street to 
the Baltimore and Ohio bus terminal. As I went 
through that darkened street, Dr. van Schaick 
was very much in mind. I remembered the many, 
many Sunday nights he had taken this same bus 


to the Jersey City terminal and there boarded > 


the train that would bring him into Washington 
Monday morning. For more than twenty years, 
the editor emeritus of The Christian Leader 
commuted between Boston and Washington. Very 
often he took the B. and O. route from New 
York instead of going straight through on the 
Pennsylvania. I often wondered why. The next 
morning when I entered a B. and O. diner for the 
first time in my life, I understood. The answer to 
my long question lies in the fact that any railroad 
that will put a fresh cup of hot, strong, black 
coffee down in front of the morning customer the 
minute he appears is the railroad for both the 
editor emeritus and the present editor. 


The coffee is not the only extra on this route. 
It provides also a comfortable bus ride and a 
short sea voyage. The ride across and down Man- 
hattan late Sunday night. This fabulous city. 
“Bagdad on the Hudson.” has a truly Sabbath 
hush over its lower areas Sunday night. The tall 
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buildings loom mysteriously against the st 
sky. The ferry boat was a long cry from 
Queen Mary but as I got out of the bus 
walked to the bow, the vibration of the eng 
and the gentle sway of the boat felt good un 
foot. Any old tub is a pleasure to ride on f 
man who likes the water and the feel of boat 


The clock on the Jersey shore said quarte 
twelve as we approached the terminal. In 
than five minutes, I was in my berth and the 
thing I knew we were passing through Wask 
ton. As I drank my morning coffee, we came 
open country and this Northerner’s eyes \ 
gladdened by the sight of blossoming ti 
Everywhere, the first fresh green of spring m 
the earth gay. As we moved up into the mi 
tains, however, the landscape was still bleak: 
day we climbed mountains with the aid of. 
strong engines. Part of the time we were in M 
land but most of the time in West Virginia 
we crossed the Potomac at Harper’s Ferry, 4 
scendant of the slaves John Brown failed to. 
waved to the train. Perhaps I noticed him) 
recalled John Brown because I had just finij 
reading Stephen Vincent Benet’s story Freed\ 
a Hard Bought Thing.” Indeed it is. | 
Brown failed in his warm-hearted, wrong-he} 
attempt on behalf of the slaves, but the 
man beside the Potomac today is free of ch) 
Slavery because others took up the fight 
“God’s poor little people.” | 


At seven o0’clock (eight by my Eastern ti 
next morning, I crossed the Mississippi and & 
ed in St. Louis. There after breakfast, I 
phoned Thaddeus Clark, minister of the Uri 
ian Church, and asked for a ride in his car to 
Marquette Park. Clark was most cordial ano 
only agreed to take me to the Park but in 
me to have lunch with him at the church. 4 
walking about the city with the aid of a map! 
sensing something of both the commercial | 
cultural vitality of the place, I took a taxi | 
town to the beautiful little gray stone Uniti) 
church set in the midst of a western resided 
section. Here were gathered members 0 { 
Woman’s Alliance sewing for the service pro} 


the Unitarian fellowship. Mary Milne, well- 
wn to all the liberal religious educaticn folk 
ik East, greeted me at the church. Mary is the 
ector of Religious Education for the St. Louis 
itarians. Clark had thoughtfully telephoned to 
| Rev. LeRoy Congdon. our former minister at 
kefield, who is now Educational Director of 
big down town Central Y.M.C.A. Roy came to 
church and we had a good old-fashioned visit 
ar lunching with the ladies. Congdon. who left 
parish ministry to enter U.S.O. work during 
war, is now doing an important educational 
/ running an organization that is a large scaie 
ult education movement on the verge of grow- 
up into a college. 

\bout three o’clock, Mr. Clark, Dr. Merrill E. 
3h, Director of Adult Education of the Ameri- 
1 Unitarian Association, and I drove north to 
‘on, Illinois. Alton, at,.the confluence of the 
3souri and the Mississippi rivers. is the site 
an important army flood control dam and 
k. Te an editor of a church paper, however, 
g little city is a shrine. Here in 1837, the editor 
a church paper was martyred for his coura- 
jus stand on behalf of the negro slaves. Jiosiah 
vejoy, editor of a Presbyterian Church paper. 
s here killed by a. mob and his press was 
rled into the great river. A century later that 
28s was dredged out of the river by the army 
zineers and it is today one of Alton’s most 
scious relics. West from Alton about twenty- 
e miles brouzht us to Pere Marquette State 
rk. 


Jur midwest liberal preachers are not one whit 
hind their eastern brethren in selecting beauti- 
places for their retreats. Pere Marquette Park 
on the bank of the Illinois river ia few miles 
ove its entrance into the Mississippi. It marks a 
% where once the French priest explorer. 
ther Marquette, camped. Here the state of 
nois has laid out a very beautiful informal 
rk and erected a large lodge and a series of 
est cottages in which we slept. The place is 
ceptive in appearance. The great lodge cf lime- 
ne walls and stained log raftered roof, sur- 
inded by the simple little stone cottages. is in 
+ a hotel with every modern convenience, and 
nost excellent chef. 

Hirst to greet us was the Joliet veteran. Walter 
icpherson, one-time President of The Univer- 
ist Church of America, and all-time four- 
lare liberal preacher of the gospel. “Bill’’ (the 
v. William J.) Arms, our minister at Peoria 
1 acting Superintendent of Illinois Universa- 
Churches, was an early arrival. He would be 
early arrival anywhere. They say out in Illinois 
t Arms can give any man an hour’s start and 
it him to his destination. No, ‘he is not a reck- 
3 driver. He is superintendent of our churches 
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in a large State and he has to be fast to get 
around. 


After dinner, Tuesday evening, April 6, the 
meeting was an informal session which began as 
a conversation between Lalone and Dr. Bush on 
“Present Day Threats to Liberalism.’’ Everyone 
present felt that there is a distinct threat to lib- 
eralism in this country. Some fiound it in the dian- 
ger of militarization. Others sensed danger in the 
tendency to break down the wall between church 
and state. Bush guided the discussion with 
consummate skill, saw to it (quite unobtrusive- 
ly) that no one monopolized the talk and made 
of the affair a really intelligent conversation on 
the part of a fairly large group. 

Universalists present were Pierce, Urbana; 
Arms, Peoria; Hosmer, Hutsonville; Stevens, 
Hoopston; LaPoint, Elgin; Marble, Chicago; 
Macpherson, Joliet; King, Stockton; Manning, 
Avon, Illinois; Olson, Minneapolis, and Colbert, 
Rochester, Minnesota. 

Unitarians present were Aman, Quincy; Gill. 
Alton; Schug, Urbana; Walker, Bloomington; 
Buehrer, Hayworth, Hilton, Hammond, Chicagu, 
Illinois. Brigham, Sioux City; Worthley, Iowa 
City, Iowa. Clark. St. Louis, Missouri. Gilmartin, 
Fort Wayne, Indiana. Patton, Madison, Wis- 
consin. 

Wednesday morning, Lalone spoke on, ‘‘Dis- 
placed Persons of Europe and What We Ought to 
Do For Them.” Following the presentation, the 
men gave the subject a thorough discussion and 
ended by voting to write a letter of commenda- 
tion to Senator Saltonstall for his efforts to lib- 
eralize the present bill before the House and 
urging him to use his good offices to have stricken 
from that bill the unjust discriminatory provi- 
sions which it contained. In the afternoon, Dr. 
Bush lead the discussion picking up the unfin- 
ished conversations on threats to liberalism 
started the night before. In the evening, Duncan 
Howlett, minister of the First Church, Unitarian, 
of Boston, spoke on “Recruiting for the Liberal 
Ministry.’”’ Mr. Howlett, Chairman of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association Committee of Recruit- 
ing, outlined what his committee has done in the 
last year. His address covered ground familiar 
to Universalists; shortage of ministers, problems 
of standards and training. and efforts to enlist 
desirable young men. I was impressed as I lis- 
tened by the fact that we have much to learn 
from our Unitarian friends in this field of enlist- 
ing promising young men for our ministry. The 
Unitarians are financing this work more ade- 
quately than we, and getting commensurate re- 
sults. 


On both Wednesday and Thursday nights, each 
group of ministers met separately after the joint 
meetings for consideration of matters of specific: 
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denominational concern. The Universalists, under 
the leadership of Arms and Olson, had a healthy 
discussion of a proposed midwest regional organi- 
zation. Illinois and Minnesota have already voted 
officially to enter such an organization. Indica- 
tions are that Iowa, Wisconsin, and Indiana will 
come into it. The regional set up would enable 
the larger group to maintain a well-trained and 
skilled minister-at-large and strengthen Univer- 
salism generally in the whole area, Mr. Arms and 
Mr. Olson were constituted a committee with 
power to convene representatives of all the 
groups involved and to set up the initial organiza- 
tion as soon as possible. Other matters discussed 
by the men were the “Unified Appeal of the 
Larger Fellowship,” and “Relations With the 
Unitarians.” There is a strong ground swell of 
opinion in the midwest that there should be an 
increase of co-operation between the two fellow- 
ships leading definitely to some practical kind 
of regional federation or union. 


Thursday morning, the editor of The Chris- 
tian Leader spoke by request of the Uni- 
tarian men on the “Philosophy and Function of 
the Liberal Religious Press.’ This necessarily 
brought out the contrast between the separate 
corporate control of The Leader in our fellow- 
ship and the direct. administration and control 
of The Christian Register by the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. There followed a long 
and intense discussion which revealed several 
schools of thought on the subject. Dr. Bush 
pointed out the undoubted advantage of co-op- 
erative consultation in editing a journal of opin- 
ion. A substantial number of the Unitarians 
present indicated varying degrees of dissatisfac- 
tion with the present set up of The Christian 
Register. The Universalists present indicated 
strong support for our present policy of mam: 
taining a church paper separate from our central 
ecclesiastical organization. 

An important presentation of the problem of 
released time from weekday schools for the pur- 
pose of religious instruction of children and its 
related issues of separation of church and state 
was given by Dr. Bush Thursday afternoon. Bush 
came armed with discussion group outlines 
sharply pointed up with thought provoking ques- 
tions. The men were most interested in that phase 
of the question which might be summarized by 
saying. ‘““Now that the Supreme Court has handed 
down its radical decision in the Champlain Case 
where do we go from here?” No final solutions 
were reached, but much light was thrown on the 
subject. Perhaps the most important aspect of 
the discussion led by Bush. as in the case of all 
the work he did at the gathering. was in the 
teaching process itself. Bush is a trained and 
skillful educator. His presentations were them- 
selves demonstrations of profitable methods of 
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opening up controversial issues in such a way tk 
more light than heat results, Beside this live 
learned Ph.D., the editor of The Christi 
Leader is a rank amateur. The Universal 
Church needs for its educational services pers« 
nel of the Bush type. 


John Gill, minister of the Unitarian Church 
nearby Alton, arranged for a half hour rac 
panel from Station WOKZ Friday morning 
‘Religious Journalism.” In addition to the edit 
of The Leader who acted as chairman, pa 
members were Mr. Gill, Kenneth Patton of Ma 
con, Wisconsin and Walter Macpherson of Joli 
Illinois. The chairman started off by observi 
that the discussion was unusually appropriz 
coming from Alton where once an editor of 
church paper was martyred because of his 
sistence on freedom of the press. Mr. Gill h 
tened to point out that that historic crime shoi 
not be blamed on the responsible citizens of 1 
Alton of Lovejoy’s day. Gill is an authority ont 
Lovejoy story, the author of a book on The Issz 
Involved in the Death of Josiah Lovejoy, and 
knows whereof he speaks. After the opening, t 
discussion centered not only in the importance 
maintaining freedom for the press but in hi 
lighting the fact that “freedom is one’’ and f] 
threats to freedom anywhere and from a 
source to any individual or organization thre 
ens all freedom. : 


The importance of this gathering of Universal] 
and Unitarian ministers can hardly be overe 
phasized. The fellowship outside the schedu 
events was as important and perhaps more fri 
ful than the exchange of opinion in the sessio 
Here was wide diversity of opinion but unity 
Spirit and purpose combined with mutual resp 
for differences. In this world of growing reacti 
the forces of liberal religion do well to get 
gether on the fuctional level as do the midw 
parsons. Out of the midwest co-operation 1 
come midwest federation. If so, allwell and g 
for union or unity that has permanent sign 
cance will come this way from the grass ro 
rather than from grand over-all plans develo; 
by committees sitting in Boston. 


EPILOUGUE 

If the editor kept a diary, it would contain t 
entry, After a pleasant trip from Alton to C 
cago with Horton Colbert during which we } 
much pleasant conversation on things philosot 
cal, I left Chicago Friday evening. Arrived 
Boston at eleven o’clock Saturday night. Out 
Melrose to speak at a noon day forum in | 
church Sunday. After dinner, repacked bags : 
caught the “Minute Man” for Greenfield, Mas 
chusetts, where the Rev. Fred Miller met me é 
drove me to Brattleboro, Vermont. There I g 
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Work Is Love Made Visible” 


yrleton M. Fisher 


WENT upstairs and tried to pray,’”’ wrote 
Katherine Mansfield in her Journal, ‘‘but 
could not for I had done no work.”’ 


In a certain sense, that revealing statement is 
agnostic of our situation as a fellowship. The 
imate of frustration and indecision, the almost 
uresthenic concern for administrative trivia and 
uilosophical definition and re-defintion; all is 
wn of the fact that we have “done no work.” 
hat is to say, as a fellowship, we have no sense 
‘having gone down into the market-pliace and 
amonstrated before the world that we truly 
ean what we say! 


Douglas Steere tells the story of Pastor Jean 
rederic Oberlin and how he led the men in his 
mgregation each Saturday in a diay’s work on 
ie Voges mountain roads of ‘his parish and then 
athered 'with them about the altar of his little 
qurch in Ban de la Roche on Saturday night to 
artake of the Lord’s supper together and to con- 
smplate the destiny of their lives. Their day’s 
rork together, meeting a community need, had 
repared them in a unique way to partake in the 
vening’s hour. Had they repeated together in 
aat evening hour the words “the power of men 
f goodwill and sacrificial spirit’? — they would 
ave had profound meaning. In spite of their 
ching muscles, the knowledge of a needed task 
one, the awareness of having done the work 
ogether what inner joy was theirs! 


| The work that we do as individuals, each day 


f the week, is always in danger of losing its real 
ignificance. That is, unless we take time out 
ecasionally to relate our lives and our work to 
1at total Life of which we are a part. Those of us 
tho are bored with life and feel our daily round 
0 be a drudge or an endless chain of unrelated 
utilities, have only to give ourselves to daily 
eriods of contemplation if we would regain the 
nrill of discovering new joys in each day’s ex- 
eriences. 


Whiting William, the labor expert, tells the 
ory of a little squad of day-laborers who were 
ired one morning iand put to work under an un- 
ssuming, quiet-spoken foreman. He set them to 
igging holes some three feet deep. When a hole 
vas finished it was inspected and the workman 
vas ordered to fill it up and to come to another 
oint and to dig another hole of the same depth. 
“his went on for most of the morning and finally 
he foreman noted the group talking in a huddle. 
nd eventually their spokesman came over and 
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said sullenly, ‘““We’r gona queet; you give us our 
money. You ain’t gona make damn fool outa us.” 
The foremans eyes narrowed and then under- 
standing broke over him and he replied quietly, 
““Can’t you see, we’re trying to find out where the 
broken pipe is’. “Oh!’‘ said the man, and after a 
hurried conference with the other workers, he 
returned with the verdict, ‘““Where you wanna us 
to dig next?” 


Work that is not seen in its relationship to 
life’s meaning soon becomes intolerable. Work 
becomes a good only when it is seen to be mean- 
ingful. 


- What is so patently true about work as part of 
our individual lives, is equally true of our collec- 
tive life as a religious fellowship. Certainy the ex- 
perience of many church groups points to the fact 
that whenever church folk enthusiastically de- 
vote hours of manual labor to the re-decorating of 
the vestry, the church rooms or the painting of 
the church building’s exterior, it’s because they 
feel that through their common labors, the church 
will be able to function more effectively in the 
community. Work is a good because the workers 
are aware of its meaning. 


In launching its first summer work-camp pro- 
gram, the Universalist Service Committee is 
hopeful of accomplishing many positive results. 
But basically, it is the Committee’s hope that a 
pattern of Universalist witnessing will thereby be 
established in the carrying out of two or three 
community service projects. the working teams of 
eight to ten Universalists, and like-minded young 
people will demonstrate that they really mean 
what they say. Through work will their thoughts 
ripen into truth, through joining together to meet 
community needs will their faith be proved. 


That a “one world” faith must be lived out. that 
the concepts of “brotherhood” and ‘‘worth of per- 
sons” must find reality in the shared experience 
of fellow-workers; these are basic convictions 
undergirding the Service Committee’s work-camp 
program. 


In a word, the time has come when as a fellow- 
ship, we Universalists must go down into the 
market-place and witness to our faith! 


It may be that we have labored too long and 
with undue concern for our church family in any 
case, that we must now labor long and arduously 
and well for the survival of the human family is 
quite clear, lest we find the torch taken out of our 
hands! 
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“To Set at Liberty Them That are Bruised” 


Service Committee News 


What’s ERP All About? 

That is a question that might well be asked by 
the three DP boys pictured above. That is, if 
they. were a bit older and had begun to wonder 
about international affairs. 


Our readers should certainly be aware of the 
fact that the fate of these three DP boys was not 
on the agenda when the United States Congress 
finally approved the European Recovery Program 
and voted billions of dollars to aid western 
Europe. The needs of the sixteen nations particip- 
ating in ERP will be met; needs for industrial 
and agricultural equipment, fertilizers, raw ma- 
terials, fuel, foodstuffs, ete., in the hope that thev 
may soon recover from the dislocating effects of 
the war and be able to resume their places once 
again as self-supporting members of the com- 
munity of nations. 


But the American people should understand 
clearly that ERP does not provide rehabilitation 
services such as those now being rendered to the 
thousands of displaced persons in Germany 
Austria and Italy. The care of refugees by the 
International Refugee Organization must needs 
continue, the child care program for DP children 
in Germany and all similar projects, until the 
displaced persons and expellees can be finally 
resettled in western Europe and the Americas: 


That many of the DP people will find new op- 
portunities in western Europe is indicated by the 
significant man-power shortages reported by the 
western union governments. That many will find 
new opportunities in the United States is certain, 
since vast segments of the American population 
are supporting the passage of legislation to per- 
mit their immigration. 
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Yet the immediate and pressing needs of DE 
adults and DP children must continue to be met 
by the United Nations PCIRO and the voluntary 
relief agencies such as our own Service Commit 
tee. That means that the Universalist people anc 
their many friends must forge ahead with thei 
generous effort to provide money, clothing, fooc 
and other supplies necessary to carry on the chile 
care work in Germany which is our present re 
sponsibility. 


These three DP boys and thousands like then 
are indeed looking to you to remember them anc 
their needs in the months just ahead. Financia 
help is needed! Shipments of good, used clothing 
foodstuffs, educational-recreational materials! 


Just look once again into the faces of thes 
three lads, and ask yourself the question, “Hav 
I done all I can to help them?” 


SUPPLIES FOR EUROPEAN RELIEF 
Packages of food and clothing should be sent 


to the 
UNIVERSALIST COLLECTION WAREHOUSE 


31 EAST 35th STREET, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
The Service Committee has shipping tags or 
stickers which it will furnish on application. 


CASH FOR EUROPEAN RELIEF 
CASH for the purpose of buying food should 
be sent directly to THE UNIVERSALIST 
CHURCH OF AMERICA, 16 BEACON STREET 
BOSTON 8, MASSACHUSETTS. 


Report from the Auermuhle Home 


“The children here get only one-half liter o 
milk per day. Children over seven get onl: 
skimmed milk, Since this is the condition through 
out all the childrens’ homes. I feel that the nee 
for supplementary powdered milk or ovalmaltin 
is therefore indicated. The protein allowance i 
also very low. Each child gets about one poun 
cf meat per month. They get two eggs a wee 
but practically no fish. I would suggest shipment 
of powdered milk, ovalmaltine. powdered eggs 
canned meat, dried or smoked fish in quantit 
lots. Vegetables are likewise insufficient but thi 
will of course improve in the summer-time 
Stocks of tomato puree and dried leafy vege 
tables should be sent in preparation for nex 


winter.”’ From Miss Ruth Schwab, Director a 
Auermuhle. 


The Universalist and Unitarian committees ar 
making purchases of these needed items i 
quantity lots. Persons desiring to contribute foo. 
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supplies can therefore best send in contributions 
toward these quantity purchases. 


Sacrificial Lenten Offerings for DP Children 

From the following churches have come spec- 
jal Lenten contributions: Brockton, Massachu- 
setts, $25.05, Lawrence, Massachusetts, $31.87, 
Framingham, Massachusetts, $6., Mt. Pleasant, 
Iowa, $40.61, Concord, Michigan, $43.50, Brattle- 
boro, Vt. $5.00. 


Summer Work-Camp Program for 1948 

Printed announcements of the summer work- 
camp program have been mailed to all the mini- 
‘sters of Universalist churches. Copies of the 
are available for youth groups and all interested 
persons. The Service Committee is hoping, where- 
ever possible, to supply scholarship aid to those 
young people unable to pay their own way. 


News from Churches 

From the First Universalist Church of Medford, 
Mass., has come an inspiring report, summariz- 
ing the contributions of the Medford church to 
the overseas relief program. In the hope that 
other churches will send in similar reviews of 
their relief efforts, the Medford report is printed 
herewith: 


“As soon as The Universalist Church of Amer- 
ica announced European Relief asa project, our 
women formed a sewing group in December 1945. 
For a year clothing was shipped to Holland 
through our Service Center in New York. We 
shipped 1926 pounds for general distribution plus 
four cartons of food and clothing to an individual 
family in Holland. In January 1947, the Service 
Committee decided that the greatest need was in 
_Hungary. We shipped 589 pounds of clothing 
for this country. 


“When it became impossible to send supplies 
through to Hungary, our clothing was sent to 
Displaced Children’s Camps in Germany. We 
have sent 595 pounds there thus far. 


“We have sent three boxes of food and cloth- 
ing (45 pounds) to one of our good Universalists 
in London and one box (16 pounds) to Japan. 


“From April 1, 1947 to April 1,1948, we have 
contributed $159.25 in cash to the Unified Appeal 
for European Relief. 


“Our Universalist Youth Fellowship has sent 
toys to children in Holland, corresponded with 
young people in Holland, sent a food parcel to a 
Universalist in London, sent a CARE package to 
an Esthonian student in Germany, and contrib- 
uted $25. to the Service Committee for its over- 
seas program.” 


The Need is for SHOES-SHOES-SHOES 

“The item that never comes in sufficient quan- 
tities are shoes (children’s 3 to 8 yrs.) The shoes 
we have in our magazine are made of paper and 
they don’t last more than a couple of weeks— 
ene time wet and they’re completely ruined.” 
These few words from the report of the Bruitzen 
Children’s Preventorium (for pre-tubercular DP 
youngsters) means that we must double and re- 
double our efforts to send over shoes that will 
keep these children’s feet dry. May everyone who 
reads this page assume personal responsibility 
for collecting as many pairs of used or new chil- 
dren’s shoes as possible and sending them to 31 
East 35th Street, New York City, plainly marked 


“FOR DP CHILDREN IN GERMANY.” . 


Notice to all Universalist Women’s Associations 

Mrs. Alice Worthington, a member of the 
Floral Park Universalist Church, has agreed to 
serve as the Universalist representative in the 
Sewing Projects Division at 31 East 35th Street. 
Long associated with Mrs. Harry Hooper of the 
Unitarian Women’s Alliance in the work at the 
New York office, Mrs. Worthington will assist in 
every way possible those Universalist women’s 
groups desiring to participate in the sewing pro- 
ject. Boxes of cut garments can be secured by 
writing to her at 5 Mayfair Avenue, Floral Park, 
New York. Universalist Service Committee name 
tags to be sewed into the garments will be sent 
with the materials. 


CARLETON FISHER 


| (continued from page 204) 

the first two of a series of lectures on liberal 
religion in the All Souls Universalist-Unitarian 
Church. My companion in this venture was the 
Rey. Dan Huntington Fenn, Director of the De- 
partment of the Ministry for the American Uni- 
tarian Association. The line up was: Lalone, 
April 11, Universalism: Its Background and Heri- 
tage; April 12, Liberal Religion; Its place 
in Today’s World; Fenn, April 13, Deep Roots 
of Unitarianism; April 14, Religion for Our 
Needs. The local church, under the industrious 
leadership of Mr. Miller, prepared the way by a 
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well-worked out newspaper campaign and the re- 
sults of the first night when it rained buckets full 
were gratifying. In spite of the impossible weather 
there was a turn-out of seventy-five people, who 
plied the speaker with questions long after the 
address was done. I hope for a full account of this 
project from Brattleboro in the near future. 


Back home, winded! Thank God for the patri- 
otism of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
which closes offices on April 19 and so this year 
gave us a long week end to rest by sawing wood at 
Rockport. E.H.L. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


UNIVERSALISTS SHOULD SUPPORT 
WORLD GOVERNMENT 


To the Editor: 

Although your editorial on “Force, Dollars, and 
Democratic Good Will” touches on some important 
matters, the April 3 issue of The Leader contains two 
other articles of far greater importance. They are “Uni- 
versalism, Unlimited” by MacPhee and “Make the United 
Nations a World Government” by McGinness. 


The last sentence of your editorial is the most 
important one: “In all our efforts, we must keep always 
in view the ultimate end of the struggle: a world in which 
the United States and Russia and all the world live to- 
gether in peace.” If this is so, “re-enactment of a tempor- 
ary selective service program” will in no.wise assist and 
neither would any other measure “to strengthen our 
forces as soon as possible.” 


The way to world peace and to ultimate ironing 
out of the complex international problems lies in the 
suggestion that McGinness makes. And the only logical 
stand that the Universalist Church can take is that sug- 
gested by MacPhee. 


Cord Meyer, Jr., has written “Peace or Anarchy” 
for the purpose of outlining a plan whereby the UN may 
be made a limited world government. In it he stresses 
the facts that there is a great unorganized group of 
people who are in favor of doing this, that it requires 
American initiative and realization of moral responsibil- 
ity, and that unless such an effort is made we shall surely 
be plunged into a annihilative war. 


Make no mistake, all the other issues of life are 
unimportant in the light of the mad anarchy of our inter- 
national life. Unless America in general and the Univer- 
salist Church in particular espouse this cause of creating 
world government, they shall be parties to the murder of 
civilization. Here is the opportunity for Universalism to 
be an outstanding leader in an important field of action. 
I second MacPhee’s suggestion that there be concerted 
Universalist action in this matter. Let every minister and 
every layman read Meyer’s book and others in the same 
field. And let the Leader come out forcefully with editor- 
ials and articles which will really contribute something 
to world peace and not simply panaceas for saving Amer- 
ica’s skin. Here is your opportunity, my esteemed friend 
and former minister, to exert your influence in the most 
important work of the day. - 

Warren Barrett Lovejoy 
Fort Plain, N. Y. 


COMMENDS SCOTT AND SUGGESTS MORE 


To the Editor: 


I believe the publication of Doctor Scott’s article, 
“Hosea Ballou On Free Will,” is commendable. We should 
have more of this. If our Universalism is distinctive it 
is important that we know its source to be distinctive. 
There can be no question in anyone’s mind but what Bal- 
lou’s theology was that. May we hope for some articles, 
by men outside the denomination perhaps, which will 
give us the orthodox refutation. The better way of Ballou 
can be seen only as it is placed in sharp contrast to the 
“lesser good” which is contained in ancient theologies 
known as “Christian.” 


Doctor Scott did not himself give his own views on 
the theology about which he wrote. It would be worth 
while to some of us if he were to point out its strong 
points and its weak. Some of the many men who have 
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been disturbed by Theological Speaking by a fev 
called young radicals owe it to neutral onlookers t 
fend themselves, or better still, to refute Ballou v 
position the younger men professed to follow. 

Theodore A. ' 
Dexter, Maine. 


LIBERALISM OR LITERALISM? 
To the Editor: 


We, the undersigned ministers and theole 
students, are deeply concerned about the irrationa. 
proach to religion exemplified by the editor’s usag 
the resurrection picture appearing on the cover o: 
Easter number of The Leader. 

We like to believe that we can appreciate goo 
in its place. We feel however, that an Episcopalian’s 
istic conception of the orthodox view of the resurre 
gives the public the impression that Universalism 
irrational as the majority of other Christian sects. 

Let us either give up the false front of libera 
ligion and embrace conservatism wholeheartedly 
exhibit the intellectual courage to be consistently rat: 
in our approach to religion. 


Rev. Dana E. Klotzle 
Francis C. Anderson, Jr. 
Rosalie A. West 

Rev. George L. Spencer 
Rev. Albert F. Ziegler 
Rev. Gordon B. McKeeman 
Rev. Clinton Lee Scott 


David H. MacPhersor 
William A. DeWolfe, 
Barbara L. Mosher 
Josephine A. Haynes 
Donald W. Morgan 
Robert H. MacPherso: 
Raymond C. Hopkins 
Gordon A. Crook 


Editor’s Note: — Every man and woman whose sign: 
is appended above is a valued personal friend of 
editor. We are glad they expressed themselves on 
Easter cover picture. We cannot however join with 
friends in their interpretation. This beautiful pic 
with its dominating figure in pure light rising triux 
antly over symbols of both the ancient and mo 
world speaks to us of an eternal triumphant spir 
reality for which our friends stand. It never occurr 
us that this picture would be interpreted as portr 
the magic “physical resurrection” of Jesus. It s 
clearly of the perennial resurrection of truth and r 
eousness beaten to earth by ignorance and evil. I 
entally, the picture was painted not by an Episcop 
but a man as intelligently liberal as any of the 

protestants. The incident raises in our mind the que 
does a rational approach to religion preclude the u 
historic symbols? We do not think it does. 
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HE STORY OF JESUS AS TOLD 
IN THE FGUR GOSPELS, AR- 
RANGED AND EDITED FROM 
THE KING JAMES VERSION. 

By Bradford Smith 

J. B. Lippincott Co. 

Price $1.95 


By choosing what he regards as the 
,ost adequate of the two, three, or 
yur parallel accounts in each in= 
vance, the attthor has eliminated 
uplications and has compressed the 
gspel materials into a small 5 x 7 
ich handbook of two hundred and 
wenty-three pages which may be 
aluable to young people and others 
ho are making their first acquaint- 
ace with the life of Jesus and are 
uzzled by the differing accounts in 
1e four gospels. 

‘The order of selections seems us- 
ally to follow that found in Burton 
nd Goodspeed’s Harmony of the 
ynoptic Gospels. Since this is prob- 
oly the best harmony available, Mr. 
mith’s presumable following of it 
ives an order of events which could 
sarcely be improved. 


“Any such sttempt at mixing the 
on-historical fourth gospel with the 
istorical synoptics is at best subject 
> question. After the same type of 
ling has been done by a succession 
f writers including Barton, Bickman, 
ad most recently White, it seems re- 
rettable that the author did not mest 
t least a partially new need by using 
1e recently revised text rather than 
ie text of 1611. 
In attractiveness of publication, 
-der of arrangement, wise selection, 
ad especially its relative inexpen- 
veness, this work by Mr. Smith 
robably ranks as the best attempt 
) date at making a successful com- 
lation of the four gospels into a 
ngle narrative. 

Rolland E. Wolfe. 


ONVERSATIONS ON SUCCESS IN 
MARRIAGE 

By Napoleon W. Lovely 

Bacon Press, Boston, 1948 

Price $1.50 


Mr. Lovely is a liberal Christian 
ho served in the Chaplains’ Corps, 
, S. Army and was stationed for a 
me in Hawaii. During this period, 
> counseled with many GI’s, their 
ives and girl friends, concerning the 
‘oblems of marriage and divorce. He 
iS reproduced in this sixty-two page 
ok some of the typical (not actual) 
Nversations with them, and in so 
ing gives us a philosophy for mar- 
age and suggests solutions for some 
the problems. 
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The style makes it possible for him 
te deal with the most acute difficulties 
frankly and directly. His thinking 
goes far beyond the conventional. He 
recognizes the acuteness of the emo- 
tional conflicts involved in marriage, 
the tensions which build up when 
leve is frustrated by social pressures, 
and the inadequacies of our laws and 
customs. He tries to deal with them 
radically and succeeds in part. He is 
at his best in dealing with the taboos 
against birth control and inter-racial 
marriage, but he bows to conven- 
tional morality at some other points. 
For him, marriage is... .“a commit- 
ment involving, not two interests, but 
four—you, your spouse, your com- 
munity and your God.” I think he is 
a little too ready to sacrifice the needs 
of individuals to the interests of the 
community, especially since the com- 
munity is so slow to adjust to chang- 
ing needs. In view of what psychol- 
ogy has taught us about frustrations, 
his endorsement of “restraining laws” 
is hardly radical thinking. 


However, it is a challenging little 
book especially of value to those who 
have never challenged our marriage 
customs. At least, he does not call 
offenders evil and cast them into the 
outer darkness. He has a keen sym- 
pathy for his fellow humans and is 
seeking to help them find the highest 
fulfillments in marriage. 

Frederick L. Harrison 


THE CHOICE 

By Paul Sevier Minear 
Westminster Press 
Price $2.00 


This book is primarily for young 
people, but it should interest older 
readers. 


It is the story of Clement and Jul- 
ian, artisans, who labored in the 
rebuilding of Rome after the great 
fire, under Nero. Clement is a de- 
vout Jew; Julian is disciple of the 
Stoic teacher, Seneca. 


Clement hears the preaching of 
Peter, witnesses his arrest. In spite 
of his fears, he is attracted to the 
band of Christian worshipers. There 
comes a time when he must make his 
choice between his ancestral religion 
and the new faith. To choose the 
Christian way means exile from the 
home of his Jewish hosts, and the 
constant peril ef arrest and torture. It 
also means the severing of his ties 
with Julian ,to whom the new way is 
superstition. 


He seeks an answer to his prayers 
for guidance. The response comes in 
unexpected manner. There is the im- 
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plication that the youth became the 
noted Clement of Christian history. 
The reader learns much about the 
Rome of the martyrs, becomes ac- 
quainted with some of them, gains 
vicarious experience in the making of 
great moral choices. This is a good 
book, straightforward and unpreten- 


tious. 
Donald B. F. Hoyt. 


“THE UNITED NATIONS 
CHALLENGE TO THE CHURCH” 
by Hugh G. Stuntz 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press 
Price $1.75 


For persons who have made a con- 
scientious effort to keep informed of 
the progress of the United Nations 
this book has little new to offer. 
Others will finc the first brief chapter 
of value. Throughout the book the 
author persistently urges upon the 
people of the Christian churches the 
necessity of social change to bring 
about a unity of our world. 

Pages dealing with racial preju- 
dices, exploitation of weaker peoples, 
and the failure of military measures 
to keep peace among nations un- 
willing to modify absolute sovereign- 
ty place the author on the humani- 
tarian and religious side of these 
issues. But notwithstanding his ex- 
pressed appreciaton of non-Christian 


‘cultures, there is a somewhat annoy- 


ing insistence that the new desired 
world must be on a Christan pattern, 
and that a world of peace and good 
will is chiefly to be a Christian 
world. 

Clinton Lee Scott. 


PUERTO RICAN PUZZLES 
By Mae Hurley Ashworth 
The Friendship Press 
Price 65 cents. 


A delightful presentation of the 
history, progress of civilization, and 
problems (with suggested solutions) 
of this peautiful little island. Pictures, 
stories of particular cases and original 
charts depict the advances made thus 
far in the educational, housing and 
economic situation as well as the 
outlook for the future. There is a 
chapter on “Jurachan’”, the fearful, 
unpredictable hurricane god. “In the 
solution of the ‘color’ puzzle”, says 
Miss Ashworth, “the Puerto Ricans 
are well ahead. We can learn much of 
simple neighborliness from them.” 
The final chapter shows how the 
evangelical missions on the island are 
working together to solve its puzzles. 


A most entertaining and instructive 
little book for old and young. 
Ren Wie 
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Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


NORTH CAROLINA REPORTS 


Woodington, some seven miles from 
Kinston, is the rural mother-church 
of Universalism in the area. Rev. 
Thomas Turrell writes otf heroic 
efforts to restore the building and re- 
vive its work: 


“Mrs. S. Harper, Moderator, as- 
sisted by Phebe Harper, editor of ‘Tar 
Heel Universalist,’ Marion Rouse 
(usher and fireman) and other loyal 
supporters, all carry on, plodding, 
more or less, against many odds. Yet, 
we've built a new road, of standard 
cimensions, completed, after cutting 
through heavy overgrowth of brush 
and trees, by the Road Commissioner 
. .. Quite a worthy achievement and 
hard! (To see those women and girls 
pulling logs!) Now, through a long 
vista of trees, there stands ye olde 
edifice, beginning to smile with a new 
white coat of paint, road and church 
being a distinct community asset. 
Before the church ‘was not’, for it 
could not be seen. Also, a new sign 
in rustic hanging style, defies all and 
any passing indifference. The pastor, 
having painted a picture of his vision 
for this church, keeps ear to the 
ground as he hears talk of imminent 
interior changes to make this edifice 
more efficient in service. We see possi- 
bilities here, of an attractive com- 
munity center wherein ll, youth 
especially, may find haven. Wooding- 
ton has a lively group of adolescents 
more community-wise than ‘churchy’, 
now organized into a U.Y.F. This 
movement is primarily communal, 
like many rural pastorates . . . The 
church is served twice monthly; the 
U.Y.F. meets regularly, contributing 
to the painting of the church, with a 
landscaping project afoot, a pump and 
barbecue fireplace on the agenda.” 
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Church 
At 
W oodington, 
North 


Carolina 


HOW MANY MEN READ 
THE WOMEN’S PAGE 


It is a rare thing to meet a man 
wko is not willing and eager to give 
a boy a lift. We are certainly finding 
this true in the case ot The Elliott P. 
Joslin Camp for Diabetic Boys to open 
in Charlton, Massachusetts on June 
27. Our Universalist men are taking 
hold of the project with enthusiasm. 
Several States where there are a num- 
ber of Men’s Clubs in the churches 
are offering to supply articles of sports 
equipment as their gift toward the 
happiness of the boys this summer. 
They are paying for baseballs, soft 
balls, ping pong sets, sets of horse- 
shoes, archery and badminton equip- 
ment, volley balls, boxing gloves, etc., 
etc. And we believe one state will 
take for its special project, payment 
for the three dory skiffs which we 
need for Putnam Pond which is right 
there on the camp premises. So all 
sorts of water sports, too, will be 
included in the boys’ program—yes, 
fishing of course. The camp director, 
“Nat” Parker, as we know him, be- 
lieves in doing everything possible to 
make this eight weeks of camp life 
a never-to-be-forgotten experience 
for these fortunate diabetic boys. Con- 
sistent with their definite health pro- 
gram, nothing will be lacking of what 
it takes to give the boys one grand 
good time. 


If by chance you do not belong to 
a Men's Club; have not been ap- 
proached by one of our women work- 
ers, would you like to volunteer to 
buy one or more of the eight pairs of 
boxing gloves needed at approximate- 
ly five dollars a pair, or would you 
prefer to just send us a check and 
we'll tell you what it will buy? 


How many men read the Wor 
Page? Perhaps we shall know 
this paragraph has been printed. . 
way, The Association of Univer; 
Women, 16 Beacon Street, Bost 
Massachusetts, sends you thank 
edvance for whatever part you di 
to take in our new venture 
Christian service. 
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RESTORE OLD BIBLE 


On August 17, 1816; a grou 
persons interested in a Univer; 
Church met at Samuel Newell’s 
(an the Oldtown district then 
center of Attleborough) for the 
pose of organizing a church. Dt 
the summer and fall of 1816, mee 
were held at the homes of Me 
Newell, Barrows and Capt. Benj 
Balckom in the order named. 


The Rev. Richard Carrique wa: 
first pastor. Soon after he cam 
parcel of land was purchased in - 
opposite the Newell’s Inn and 
below the present Oldtown Chi 
The first meeting house was ere 
in 1818 .. . the total cost was $3 

The first Bible used in this Uni 
salist of Attleborough was purch 
in December, 1818, by the Mesdz 
Sally Richardson, Charlotte Ing: 
and Sally Draper, member of the : 
committee, and was used for the 
time at the dedication services, Ch 
mas, 1818. 


In 1834, it was thought advisab! 
move the church to North Atlet 
meeting in the Masonic Temple 
the erection of a new church at 
corner of Washington and Chi 
Streets, to which the first Bible 
brought and used until 1882. 


The Bible has been restored 
placed in a case at the back of 
church opposite the pulpit, by 
North Attleboro Association of ~ 
versalist Women, on Easter Sun 
March 28, 1948. The case and shel 
which it stands is of solid Hond 
mahogany and was made by Ge: 
F. Gardner of Plainville. The cak 
itself is of recessed paneled consti 
tion and lined in birdseye mapl 
has a sloping glass top. The sup 
ing shelf is attached to the wall 
ornamental brackets of maho 
having a deep apron at the front. 
hand-turned drops at the corners. 
top has a narrow band of inlay 
posed of holly and ebony for con 

The Bible was restored by 
Freeman Company of Pawtuckel 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


General Sunday School Association, Universalist Church of America, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8 


HILDREN’S SUNDAY, JUNE 13 
The second Sunday in June is pretty 
snerally observed in Protestant 
yurches as Children’s Sunday. Origi- 
ating in the 1850’s in the First Uni- 
arsalist Church of Chelsea, Mass. 
hen Dr. Charles H. Leonard was 
linister, it is fitting that the day 
10uld be given special attention 
roughout our denomination. 


In many churches children, youth 
ad grown-ups meet for the morning 
jurch service, the children partici- 
ating in it. Or a very brief service 
f worship is held in the church, after 
rhich parents and oihers in attend- 
nee go to other parts of the building 
thile church school pupils, in the 
90ms where they usually meet, re- 
ort to their visitors some of the 
ear’s learnings and discoveries. This 
reporting” may be as varied as when 
upils share in a full Children’s Day 
ervice in the church. Some worship, 
icluding a spring litany the group 
as written, a few meaningful songs, 
story from the Bible which has 
rought special enjoyment, a simple 
ramatization planned by the group, 
m account of some service activity 
one for others; these are a few of the 
any ways pupils take part. 


Have nothing to do with any serv- 

26 or pageant which is “put on!’ 
thildren’s Day is an opportunity not 
) entertain parents, but to make 
em aware, to provide opportunity 
or them to have an experience of 
‘orship and of learning with their 
hildren. What the children them- 
elves do should have meaning for 
nem and they should have some 
oice in deciding what their part shall 
€. 


No new bulletin on Children’s Day 
ill be sent out this year. There are 
ill available, however, two issued 
1 former years (And a Little Child 
hall Lead Them) and (Growing Up) 
ther one of which would offer sug- 
astions to schools not having used 
vem, or even to those that had. What 
ach class would do would naturally 
© different this year, and changes 
ould be made at other points, so that 
1@ service would be fresh and truly 
spresentative of this year‘s “learn- 
igs.’ These bulletins may be ordered 
‘the G.S.S.A. at 10 cents apiece. 
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THE TREASURES OF LEISURE 


Happy is the family 
That knows how 
haste. 
With time for play and conversation, 
And meditation that enriches the 
the mind. 


to live without 


For the richest treasures 
Are not found by hurry, 
Nor can they be bought 
By those who rush here and there; 


But are found by patient search, 
Of those whe dig deeply 
And discover life’s hidden riches, 
And do not fail to notice 
Those that are near at hand. 
Leland Foster Wood. 


EXTENDING THE CHURCH’S 
USEFULNESS 


Have you considered holding a Va- 
eation Church School this summer? 
Many are the opportunities for ser- 
vice to boys and girls of the com- 
munity in such a plan. And many are 
the benefits which will accrue to your 
church as you extend its usefulness 
into the neighborhood. 


This may be the year, too, when 
you will want to continue Sunday 
sessions of the church school through 
July and August. Two or three groups 
instead of classes, with a different 
kind of problem and different lead- 
ers is a possibility in many churches. 
Yet instead of realizing this, year af- 
ter year, we blindly follow the pat- 
tern we have inherited. 


It is a fine thing to provide a rich 
and meaningful program of religious 
education for children and youth dur- 
ing three seasons of the year. It is 
a better thing not to grow weary in 
well doing, but to keep up the good 
work the year round. 


WHEN TEACHERS AND 
CHILDREN ARE WEARY 


“Why is it that boys and girls, 
sometime teachers grow weary of 
church school courses before the 
year’s work is finished?” This is a 
recurring question at conferences on 
curriculum materials. At a recent 
meeting some time was set aside for 
the discussion of it. 


Someone suggested that this lessen- 
ed interest might be due to an overly 
lengthened interest span. Both ad- 
ults and children can maintain in- 
terest in one subject only for a limit- 
ed time. Even in games the players 
demand variety throughout the year. 
Interest in football is limited in most 
cases to eight weeks. Then the de- 
mand is for hockey or basketball. In- 
terest in these continues unabated for 
a couple of months. With the coming 
of spring, however the demand for 
baseball grows. In the hot weather, 
the children are quite ready to turn 
from baseball to swimming or other 
water sports. 


If this demand for variety is so evi- 
dent in sports it must be a greater 
factor in courses of study than relig- 
ious leaders have realized. Unabated 
interest in one subject for a full year 
is too much to expect of children. The 
year’s work should be broken up into 
several sections on different sub- 
jects or different phases of a subject, 
if the interest of both teacher and 
pupils is to be sustained, particularly 
through the late spring months. 

If you or your pupils are losing in- 
terest in you course, ask yourself 
whether it is due to too prolonged an 
interest span. Is there something that 
you can do to increase interest? Could 
you try some new methods, or turn to 
an entirely different aspect of the sub- 
ject? 

From Churchways. 


BILLIONS 


Perhaps billions make you dizzy. 
Well, try these: in one year Americans 
spent $8,700,000,000 on liquor, and $2,- 
500,000,000 on charity. In one year 
they spend $6,000,000,000 on the races, 
and $2,500,000,000 on education. Such 
figures do not tell the whole story 
but they are a useful reminder that 
“where your treasure is, there will 
your heart be also. 


Christian Science Monitor 
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News of Churches and Church People 


Annual Sessions of the 


Massachusetts 


The Massachusetts Universalist 
Churches will hold the annual meet- 
ing of the Convention on May 14 and 
15 in the First Universalist Church of 
Lynn, The program begins with regis- 
tration at 9:00 A.M. on Friday and 
continues through the annual banquet 
on Saturday evening. 


Samuel Parker, President of the 
Convention will be the moderator at 
the business session. Mrs, Frederic 
Pfaff of Cambridge, President of the 
Massachusetts A.U.W., will preside at 
the meetings of the women. 


Besides the regularly scheduled 
business, the program will be high- 
lighted with a conference on Religious 
Education on Friday afternoon and the 
annual Communion Service and Occa- 
sional Sermon on Friday evening. Dr. 
William Wallace Rose, minister of the 
host church, will conduct the Com- 
munion and the Occasional Sermon will 
be preached by Dr. Clarence Skinner. 


On Saturday, the Rev. George J. 
Spencer, Field Worker for the State 
Convention, will conduct a discussion 
on youth work and will have several 
young people present to take part in 
the discussion. 


During both days, there will be 
exhibits of the work of the State Con- 
vention and The Universalist Church 
of America, as well as an exhibit by 
The Universalist Publishing House. 


The annual banquet on Saturday 
evening is the final event of the Con- 
vention. The speaker will be the Rev. 
Emerson Schwenk, minister of the 
First Universalist Church of Haver- 
hill. At the banquet two ministers, 
the Rev. Lucy Milton Giles and the 
Rev. Samuel Gilbert Ayers, will re- 
ceive citations for the completion of 
fifty years in the Universalist minis- 
try. 


Each church is entitled to three lay 
delegates and one ministerial dele- 
gate. Visitors are welcome at all ses- 
sions. 


PERSONAL 
Mrs. Rosalie West spoke on “India” 
at the Grove Hall Universalist 


Church, Friday, April 2, at a meeting 
of the Melrose Association of Univer- 
salist Women. Mrs. Leslie Blake, of 
Milton is president of the Melrose 
Association. 
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Universalist 


Convention 


EMERSON 
SMITH 
SCHWENK 


FERRY BEACH INSTITUTES 
SEASON OF 1948 


Universalist Youth Fellowship June 
29-July 9. Dean: Rev. D. Stanley Raw- 
son. 


Junior High Camp, Camp Sea- 
breeze, July 10-July 24. Director: Rev. 
Donald C. McMillan. 


Religious Education, July 24-July 
21. Dean: Dr. Ellsworth C. Reamon. 


Religious Education, July 31-August 
7. Dean: Rev. Fenwick L. Leavitt, Jr. 


Churechmanship, August 7-August 
14. Dean: Rev. Albert Harkins. 


International Relations, August 14- 
August 21. Dean: Rev. Carl Henry 
Voss. 

Family Life, August 21-August 28. 
Dean: Dr. Weston A. Cate. 

Young Adults, September 3— 
September 6. Dean: To be announced. 


REPORT ON THE REGIONAL 
PLANNING CONFERENCE 


The Regional Planning Conference 
held in the Malden Universalist 
Church on March 6, and sponsored by 
the Growth and Achievement Com- 
mittee of the G.S.S.A., proved that 
there is a high interest in and a deep 
concern for the religious education 
program in our Universalist Churches. 
With fifteen hundred people present, 
representing thirty-three Massachu- 
setts churches, the conference had 
vitality. Among those attending were 
nineteen ministers (on Saturday after- 
noon, too), seven directors of religious 
education, seven_ student youth 
leaders, thirteen church superintend- 
ents, and fourteen religious education 
committee members, 


& new approach to the conference 
method was tried in the morning with 
time given for individual conferences 
with four leaders: Rey. Dana E. 


Klotzle, Rev. Robert M. Rice, 
Hope Hilton and Margaret Wir 
ter. Though not widely made u 
this method was considered 1 


’ valuable and will be tried again. 


The afternoon sessions vy 
launched with a very stimulatin; 
by Dr. Dorothy T. Spoerl on the 
ject, “What Makes a Good Cl 
School’. Dr. Spoer!l stressed that 
necessary than adequate equip 
and materials was the develop 
cf the experience of worship, an 
encouragement of a faith and ui 
standing in the hearts of childre 

Following Dr. Spoerl’s addres 
conference was divided into a < 
of group conferences set up 
leaders of the various departmer 
the church school. These ses; 
nearly two hours long, prov 
adequate time for a discussion o 
ideas, methods, plans necessary 
improving our church schools. A: 
ing in this part of the program vy 
Dr. Dorothy T. Spoerl, Susan 
Andrews, Mrs. Carl O. Christe 
Hannah Tyau, Jane Mills, Mars 
Winchester, Rev. Hope Hilton, 
Gordon B. McKeeman, Alice M. - 
rison. 

After these sessions there w. 
period of visual aid exhibits u 
the direction of Muriel P. Carlso: 

The supper hour, presided ove 
Rey. Charles H. Monbleau, was 
taken care of by the Malden chi 
After the supper, the pupils of 
Malden Church School gave as 
dramatization of “How We Grey 
story of church school growth. 

The conference closed with a sir 
worship service led by the Rey. 
H. Voss. Mr. Voss, in the clc 
address, emphasized the need. 
making education the focus of ch 
work and for new, bold, imaging 
thinking in regard to parent-c 
church relationship. “Religion 
scmething you graduate from, It 
growing experience.” 


SIDEWALK SERMON || 


Man pays for his misdeeds 
Sooner or later somehow || 
But God’s love is a lamp 
Ever beckoning and burning 
In the windows of eternity 
To welcome wanderers home 


HOWEVER LATE! 
—Brainard F. Gibbons 


THE CHRISTIAN LEA’ 


\bituary 
AMES FRANCIS ALBION 


Dr. James F. Albion, well-known 
ew England Universalist minister 
ied at the home of his daughter, Mrs. 
ichardson Wright in South Norwalk, 
onnecticut, April 6. Dr. Albion had 
iffered ill health since 1935 when he 
tired from the active ministry. 


James F. Albion was born in 
ohoes, New York in 1860. He re- 
sived his early education at the Black 
iver Academy and prepared for the 
inistry at Tufts College and Crane 
heological School. He was graduated 
om Tufts with the degree of Batche- 
xr of Arts in 1887 and received his 
ivinity degree in 1890. In 1903, Tufts 
onferred on him the honorary degree 
{ Doctor of Divinity. He was ordained 
) the Universalist ministry in 1890. 


Dr. Albion served seven Universa- 
st Churches in Massachusetts and 
Nfaine during the next forty-five 
ears; 1890-91 Palmer, 1892-96 Fitch- 
urg, and 1896-1904 Malden, Massa- 
husetts. In 1904, he became minister 
f the. Congress Square Universalist 
‘hurch, Portland, Maine, where he 
erved for more than twenty years. 
r Portland, Dr. Albion was not only 
he beloved minister of the Univer- 
alist church; he was also the re- 
pected leader in the city. Precarious 
ealth forced him to resign the busy 
ity pastorate in 1924. Later however 
e served again with distinction three 
nore Universalist Churches, Bruns- 
vick, Maine, 1924-28, Provincetown, 
Aassachusetts, 1928-31, and Framing- 
am, Massachusetts, 1932-35. 


Dr. Albion was one of the most 
reloved of Universalist ministers both 
vy the men of his own generation and 
hose younger. He was one of the 
cunders and the moving spirit of the 
‘raters of the Wayside Inn and re- 
nained a member to the end of his 
ife. 


In 1892, Dr. Albion married Alice 
“larion Lamb. Mrs. Albion, who died 
n 1944, was a gracious lady, beloved 
vy all who knew her, a minister’s wife 
© whom people turned as naturally 


or comfort and advice as they did 


o her husband. The Albion’s had 
hree children who survive; Mrs. 
tichardson Wright, South Norwalk, 
Sonnecticut; Mrs. Margaret Tripp, 
-ortland, Maine; and Professor Robert 
x. Albion, Princeton University. 


May 1, 1948 


Funeral services were held at Mt. 
Auburn Chapel, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts. Dr. George E. Huntley, life 
long friend and ministerial colleague 
of Dr. Albion officiated. 


CHARLES C. THOMAS 
APPOINTED PASTORAL 
FIELD-WORKER FOR 
NEW YORK STATE 


The Rev. Charles C. Thomas of 
Hornell has been appointed Pastoral 
Fieldworker of the New York State 
Convention of Universalists and began 
his work on April 1. This announce- 
ment is good news to Universalists of 
the Empire State as he will provide 
assistance to Dr. Fred C. Leining, 
State Superintendent, in the work of 
covering this large state. Mr. Thomas 
will assist in the work as guest 
preacher in churches without minis- 
ters and will be available for local 
work for the strengthening of estab- 
lished churches. 


There are two fields of action that 
concern a state convention; one is the 
strengthening and enlargement of 
churches already functioning and the 
second is the establishment of new 
churches, following adequate surveys. 
Both are important. 


The item of local work by Mr. 
Thomas will include conferences for 
the improvement of church programs 
in finance, in matters pertaining to 
religious education, in youth activi- 
ties, and in parish calls. He will be 
the director of recreation at the 1948 
Universalist Summer Institute at 
Ithaca College Camp. He will be avail- 
able for Association meetings and 
Youth conferences, Men’s and Wo- 
men’s gatherings. He will work under 
the supervision of the State Super- 
intendent. 


Mr. Thomas was born in Jonesboro, 
North Carolina, twenty-eight years 
ago. He attended the public schools of 
Broadway, N. C., and in 1938 entered 
Elon College, N. C. He became minis- 
ter of the Congregational church at 
Rensselaer Falls, N. Y., in January 
1940, a location which made it possi- 
ble for him to enter St. Lawrence 
University in the same year. He was 
graduated in 1943 with the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts and in the following 
year, he received the degree of 
Bachelor of Divinity. 


During a summer vacation of his 
college years, he was employed to do 
field work for the Board of Home 
Missions of the Congregational 
Church in North Carolina. Following 
his graduation from St. Lawrence 
University, he became pastor of the 
Congregational Church in Asheboro, 
N, C. This pastorate in a section of 


fundamentalism was not conducive to 
happiness so in 1946, he accepted a 
eall to the Universalist Church in 
Fornell eNews Ye Lhis) churchy has 
advanced under his leadership and 
his resignation was accepted with 
deep regret by the parishioners. He is 
serving his second year as treasurer 
of the State Universalist Church 
School Association. 


Mr. Thomas was married to Alexis 
M. Smith in 1944 and they have two 
daughters, Doris Jo in her third year 
and Sarah in her first year. They are 
hoping to make their home either in 
Utica or Herkimer. 


PERSONAL 


Rev. and Mrs. Eugene Adams of 
Binghamton, New York, announce the 
arrival of a son, Peter Jeffrey Adams, 
on February 19. ; 


EDUCATION FOR 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Theological School of 
ST LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Thorough Religious 
Education Course 
Freedom and Fellowship 


Write for information 


DEAN J. M. ATWOOD 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dean Academy and Junior College 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautifu 
old New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys 
and girls working together under 
normal life conditions. 

Courses of study offered on the 
High School and Junior College 
levels. 

Intensive review courses in prep- 
aration for college entrance require. 
ments in the Academy. 

Junior College courses that major 
in Secretarial Science, Business, 
Commercial Art, Fashion Design, 
Medical Assistant, Medica! Secre 
tarial, Home Economics, and 
Liberal Arts. 


Send for catalog. Specify which. 
WILLIAM C. GARNER 
Headmaster and President 
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DIAMOND JUBILEE IN LYNN 


The people of the First Universalist 
Church of Lynn, Massachusetts, cele- 
brated on April 4 and 5 the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of the dedication of 
their meeting-house in 1873, and the 
one hundred and fifteenth anniversary 
of the organization of the parish in 
1833. 


The people also took quiet advan- 
tage of the twentieth year of the pas- 
torate of Dr. William Wallace Rose, 
which occured in January, to surprise 
him and Mrs. Rose with a very sub- 
stantial purse, and a plaque con- 
taining the signatures of the more 
than four hundred and fifty donors. 


The Sunday morning commemora- 
tive service included Sentences of 
Rededication and of self-dedication, 
‘that these words be not idle, nor the 
speaking of them vain.” A special 
folder of the combined events listed 
upwards of eighty-five memorial 
gifts and legacies, including the 
Parish House, the Hutchingson Me- 
morial Chancel, and the War Memor- 
ial. Special recognition was given the 
three young men Joseph Davis, 2nd., 
Benjamin F. Doak and Benjamin F. 
Spinney—who in 1873 gave thirty 
thousand dollars each to save the 
building project threatened by the 
financial panic of that year. 


At the anniversary supper, Dr. 
Clinton L. Scott, A. Ingham Bicknell, 
and Samuel F. Parker spoke for the 
Massachusetts Universalist Conven- 
tion and the Universalist Church of 
America. Mr. Parker, treasurer of the 
Lynn church, is president of the state 
convention. Bertha Currier Porter 
gave a sprightly historical sketch of 
the times in which the then forty- 
year-old society outgrew its meeting- 
hcuse, and of the personalities who 
launched the ambitious project which 
resulted in the big, stone church on 
Nahant Street whose massive tower 
is a landmark in Lynn. No landmark 
only; no“ ‘dead piles of stones, but a 
living thing’” was Dr. Rose’s final 
word in a dim sanctuary, lighted only 
by the soft glow of the chancel. 


More than one thousand members 
and friends attended the combined 
events, and Lynn and Boston news- 


papers gave generous space to the 
occasion. 


All books and church supplies ad- 
vertised in The Christian Leader may 
be purchased from The Universalist 
Publishing House, 16 Beacon Street, 


Boston 8, Mass. 
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MURRAY CHURCH OF 
ATTLEBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 
CONGREGATIONALIST’S HOST 


After two Sundays, when snow 
spoiled the attendance, Sunday, Feb- 
ruary 1, saw the Murray Universalist 
Church of Attleboro, Massachusetts, 
with a record attendance for an ex- 
tremely cold day. 


This was the third Sunday that the 
hospitality of the Murray church had 
been extended to the Second Congre- 
gational church nearby whose audi- 
torium was in the process of redecora- 
tion. 


The combined junior choirs of the 
two churches sang “Now Thank We 
All Our God,” by Bach. Nancy 
Trickey was the soloist. 


The Rev. Russell B. Richardson, 
minister of the visiting church, led the 
prayers, responsive reading and the 
reading of the scripture. 

Richard Carpenter of the Murray 
Church Universalist Youth Fellowship 
gave the junior sermon. 

The Rev. John E. Wood, minister of 
the Murray Universalist church, 
preached the fourth in a series of ser- 
mons on, “Being Equipped for a Better 
Job.” 


HARRISON ACCEPTS 
CALL TO ORANGE 


Frederick L. Harrison has accepted 
a call to the pastorate of the First 
Universalist Church of Orange, Mass- 
achusetts, and the Community Church 
of North Orange and Tully. 

Mr. Harrison will begin his new 
pastorate June 1. The Harrison family 


will live in the parsonage at North 
Orange. ’ 


AGOWNS 


aim PULPIT- CHOIR 
CONFIRMATION 


BACHELORS (AS 
CAPS GOWNS mo HOODS Aa | 


e 


> BOOKS of REMEMBRANCE 


SF UGG, Keep a record of church _ history, 
(SS 2) and beneficiaries in a beautifully hand- 
A tooled Book of Remembrance, en- 
ELS grossed in gold and color. Shown in 
(9 a velour-lined, fluorescent-lighted re- 
he pository, such a book adds beauty and 
a) dignity to your church. 
red Engrossed designs are available, too, 


for honor rolls and resolutions. | 

We can also serve you with fine 
church furnishings and stained glass 
windows. Send for our free catalog. 


WHITTEMORE ASSOCIATES, INE 


16 ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
ee ) 


A real democracy is one which freé 
the spirits of men and places them | 
such relationships to one another th 
they help each other to creati! 
achievement ... We shall achieve su} 
a democracy only when we realize thi 
all men regardless of race, or color, 
creed are creative ... We cannot bu 
such a society by merely avoiding t 
evils of racial antagonism... Wem 
not only stop hating — we must beg 
to love. 

Ernest O. Melby, De 
N. Y. U. School of Educati 


hascinating Children’s Stories of | 


Decisive, Modern Christianity, 
by Florence M. Taylor | 
Thine Is The Glory 


This story interprets 
the Lord’s Prayer for 
children, in order that 
they may use it with 
growing understanding. 
Vivid illustrations bring 
cut the prayer’s mean- 
ing. (8-3/4 x 6-1/8’) 


Growing Pain 

Children will love to. 
see, hear or read about 
difficulties, solved from 
a Christian viewpoint by 
boys and. girls of their 
age. (8-3/4 x 621/879 
65¢ 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
16 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 8, Mass. | 


i 
THE CHRISTIAN LEAL 
| 


ENTRAL FELLOWSHIP 
OMMITTEE 


The Central Fellowship Committee 
as taken the following action: Ap- 
roved the action of the Pennsylvania 
ellowship Committee in yvranting 
) Marvin Helfrich authority to per- 
orm the Christian ordinances; re- 
ewed the lay license of Mrs. Vivian 
lair Richards for three years includ- 
ig the right to administer the Christ- 
.n ordinances as a licentiate; approv- 
d the transfer of the letter of license 
f Rev. Harry L. Woodward from 
Yhio; accepted the transfer of the 
ollowing persons from New York: 
tev. E. H. Wilson, Rev. Dayton G. 
Togt, Rev. Laurens Seelye. 
Esther A. Richardson, Secretray. 


SONNECTICUT CONVENTION 


The 116th annual session of the 
Yonnecticut Universalist Convention 
vill be held in St. Paul’s Universalist 
‘hurch, Meridan, Saturday and Sun- 
ay, May 15-16, 1948, beginning Sat- 
irday afternoon at an hour to be 
tated. 

The Convention will be preceded by 
e annual meeting of the Connecti- 
ut A. U. W., Saturday morning. 

An: exceptional feature will be a 
jusiness session of the convention 
hrough Saturday evening. Sunday, 
he morning address will be by the 
tev. Seth R. Brooks, D.D., of cur Na- 
ional Memorial Church. The Rev. 
varleton Fisher will give his report 
nd address Sunday afternoon. The 
inusual week-end date was requested 
y a large. gathering of laymen and 
ninisters recently, with the under- 
tanding that seven of our nine 
hurches will be closed Sunday morn- 
ng and all their members will be re- 
quested to attend the Sunday meet- 
ngs. 

Hary Adams Hersey, Secretary. 


ANNUAL MEETING 

RHODE ISLAND ASSOCIATION 
OF UNIVERSALIST WOMEN 

The annual meeting of the Rhode 
island Association of Universalist 
Women will be held at the Church of 
he Mediator on May 12. 

The morning session will open at 
0::30. Box lunch; coffee served by 
he hostesses at 12:30. The after- 
100N session will open at 1.30 

The following amendment will be 
‘oted upon: To amend the paragraph 
mn time of meetings in Section 5, 
Article III of the Bylaws to read: 
Regular meetings of the Executive 
3oard shall be held in June and 
March. Additional meetings may be 
eld at the call of the president. 

Marion L. Gardiner, Secretary. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
The 89th annual session of the 
Massachusetts Universalist Conven- 
tion will be held in the First Univer- 


salist Church in Lynn on Friday and 
Saturday, May 14 and 15, 1948. 


At all sessions those entitled to vote 
shall be. (a). ordained clergymen in 
the fellowship of the Convention; (b) 
three lay delegates from each parish 
in the fellowship, and such delegates 
shall be members of the parish which 
they represent and shall be duly ac- 
credited and supported by authority 
from the parish clerk; (c) officers 
and trustees of the Convention and 
the members of Fellowship. 


The Convention registration fee 
will be twenty-five cents. 


Overnight accomodations and 
breakfast in homes in Lynn will be 
provided to delegates living at a dist- 
ance. Reservations for rooms and 
meals should be made direct to the 
Parish Office, 16 Nahant Place, Lynn, 
Massachusetts, no later than May 10. 
Check or money order must accomp- 
any all meal reservations. Prices for 
meals are as follows: Friday luncheon 
$1.10; Friday supper $1.40; Saturday 
luncheon $1.10; Saturday banquet 
£1.80. 


The First Universalist Church is 
located on Nahant Street, near Broad 
Street, about three minutes’ walk 
from Central Square, which is a bus 
and rail terminal. 


Mason F. McGinness, Secretary. 


UNIVERSALIST 
WOMEN’S ALLIANCE 


The Annual Meeting of the Univer- 
salist Women’s Alliance will be held 
on Friday, May 21, 1948, at eleven 
o clock at Bethany Union, 256 New- 
bury Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Following the business meeting, 
Mrs. Gladys Starrett Romeyn will 
speak, her topic being, “Look Deep- 
er”, 


Please call Mrs. Pearl Dumas, CO- 
6-0249 on or before May 17 for 
luncheon reservations. 

Elsie G. Hurley, Secretary 


ILLINOIS UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTION 


The 111th annual session of the 
Illinois Universalist Convention will 
meet Thursday and Friday, May 20 
and 21, 1948, at the Universalist 
Church in Joliet, Illinois, for the 
hearing of reports, the election of 
officers, and the transaction of such 
other business as may legally come 


THE 
St. Lawrence University 


Canton, New York 


A Liberal Arts College 
Devoted in peace as in war 
to the preparation of young 
men and women for positions 
of leadership and responsibil- 
ity in government, business, 
and the professions, with 
especial consideration for 
veterans. 


EUGENE GARRETT BEWKES 
President 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning 
in New England 


Unusual Resources 


Welcomes returning 
veterans 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph. D., LL. D., President 


For information address: 


Medford 55, Massachusetts 


The Bethany Union for Young Women 


256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 


Offers the advantage of a comfortable 
home to young women of moderate means, 
both business women and students. The 
Union is within easy access of all parts of 
Boston. 


_ Attractive rates for room and board, 
including light and heat. 

For further information write to 
Mrs. Pearl S. Dumas 
Superintendent 
256 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


Report of the Nominating com- 
mittee: 

President — Rev. Roger F. Etz, 
D.D., Medford 

Vice- President — David L. Peirce, 


Arlington 

Secretary — Rev. Dana E. Klotzle, 
Wellesley 

Treasurer — Samuel F. Parker, 
Lynn 


Trustees to serve three years: Rev. 
Mason F. McGiness, Lowell, Rev. 
Donald McMillan, South Weymouth 

Trustee for one year: Herman Gu- 
theim, Cambridge 

Committee of Fellowship for three 
years: Rev. Albert F. Ziegler, Somer- 
ville 

Trustees of the Universalist Pub- 
lishing House for three years: 


Rev. Flint M. Bissel, D.D., Grove 
Hall, Dorchester 


Ernest Davis, Arlington 

Clarence Pratt, Lawrence 

Rev. Robert M. Rice, Arlington 

Rev. John Wood, Attleboro 

Preacher of the occasional sermon 
at the 1940 Convention: 

Rev. Keith Munson, Gloucester, 
Annisquam 


Respectfully submitted, 
Mrs. Robert Barber 
Rev. Albert F. Harkins 
Rev. Gilbert A. Potter 
Theodore Whitney 
Rev. Carl A. Hempel, Chairman 


CRACKLING 


A Louisville churchwoman walked 
over to the edge of a swimming pool 
to watch the youngsters piay. She 
was thoroughly enjoying their fun 
when a 13-year-old boy ran up to her 
and asked, “Say, lady, do you go to 
Sunday school?” 


“Why yes, I do,” she said, surprised. 

“Then,” he said, “please hold this 
quarter for me while I go in swim- 
ming.’’—Boston Globe 


“How do you spell ‘graphic’?” asked 
the stenog. ‘-With one ‘f’ or two?” 

The boss sighed. “Well,” he said at 
last, “if you are going to use any, you 
may as well go the limit.” 


Science Professor: “What happens 
when a body is immersed in water?” 
- Student: “The telephone rings!” 


Gardening is simply a matter of 
your enthusiasm holding up until 
your back gets used to it. 

The Watchman-Examiner 


WANTED— A cook for 
Ferry Beach. Must be qualified 
to assume position of head cook 
in small summer hotel. Write to 


the Rev. Walter Kellison, 39 
South Main Street, Caribou, 
Maine. State experience and re- 
ferences. 


poe 
| REFRESHMENT 
FOR THE 


When in Washington, D. G 
Visit Your 
National Memorial Church 


16th and S Sts., N. W. 
Telephone DUpont 3411 


Open Daily, 8 a. m. to 4 p. m.— 
Saturdays 8 a. m. to noon 
(July and August, mornings only 


SUNDAY WORSHIP—11 a. m. 


Plan to worship with us when in 
the Capital 11 blocks north of the 
White House. Take any 16th Street. 
Bus marked 8-2. 


REV. SETH R. BROOKS, D. D. 
Minister | 
REV. JOHN VAN SCHAICK, JR., D.D 
Minister Emeritus 


REFRESHMENT FOR THE SPIRIT 
SUMMER MEDITATIONS 
1948 
CHARLES A. WYMAN 


A Most Stimulating Series of Meditations 
entitled Today, Reach Out, With Open Eyes, 
Look Forward, Muscle Exercise Needed and many others 
Designed for broad use among the churches and 
Refreshment for the Spirit has become increasingly popular since the first 
was written by Mr. Wyman in 1946. The c 
entirely new yet carries the familiar “homey'' feeling 
previous editions. ° 


Prices single copy 10 cents 
2-10 copies 8 cents 
11-99 copies 7/> cents 
100-500 copies 7 cents 


plus postage 


ontents of this year's meditations 


people. 


that has distinguis: 


tear off and mail 


; 
; 
} 
——S—— 


Universalist Publishing House, 16 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 


Please send 


copies REFRESHMENT FOR THE SPIRIT +o 


Sisaseie'e/slajele/¢/A/e. 9, eie\eiein'e.e|elaie{elelnin\aiohelalatelatel ofoteieieletelstelelaieteieie} 
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Sy eles ae Enclosed find check 
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money order postage 
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